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compromise on pay-Gs-you-go. 
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“,..only one of our airplanes failed to return” 


| 
| 
| 


Sounds wonderful. Everyone delighted. 
A victory! 


But eight American boys are dead in that 
plane somewhere. Eight American wives or 
mothers have broken hearts tonight. Eight 
American homes are filled with hopelessness 


and despair. 


A fighter escort could have saved that plane 
—or more guns or ammunition—or the tools to 


make them, or the trains and ships to carry them. 


. .. What are you doing every day to make 
certain enough of all those will be where they’re 
needed, next time? If you took things easy, or 
took time off, or did one whit less than your 
utmost, you helped murder those eight Americans 


and ruin those American homes. 


And it might be you, and your home, next. 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


.. WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


N RUBBER | 


How a rubber throat 
swallows broken glass 


typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


> bottles by the million, broken 
_windows by the ton are used in 
ng glass, just as steel mills use 
p. The jagged chunks are carried 
to 80-foot towers at the glass plant, 
n which they are piped by gravity 
bins where they are mixed with 
ph sand and chemicals in the process 
Pucking new glass. 
peel was used to pipe the razor- 
tp broken glass from the tower 
2 to the bin. But steel pipe was 
n out and cut through in a few 
ths. One glass company set out to 
“some way of reducing this cost. 
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B. F. Goodrich had developed a 
tough rubber to be used in chutes for 
handling gravel and coal. Nobody 
had ever tried anything as deadly as 
broken glass in rubber, but the B. F. 
Goodrich men suggested this special 
rubber be tried. It is sturdy, yet soft 
enough to give when jabbed. They 
recommended hose lined with it, 
thro. gh which the millions of ~ 
pointed pieces of glass would 
poured from tower to bin. 

That B. F. Goodrich hose has already 
outlasted steel 3 times, and saved the 
frequent repairs and delays the steel 


pipe made necessary. Here’s another 
example of the principle hundreds of 
business men have discovered—before 
you decide any material can’t be han- 
dled by belting or hose, see if B. F. 
Goodrich hasn’t already done it; and 
before you are satisfied with the life 
of any rubber or synthetic product, 
find out what recent improvements 
B. F. Goodrich has made in it. Call 
in your B. F. Goodrich distributor or 
write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Indus- 
trial Products Div., Akron, O. Com 


B.F. Goodrich 
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POWER 


Battery industrial trucks are liter- 
ally the internal supply lines of our 
war industries. They keep materials 
on the move all the way from in- 
coming to outgoing carriers. Their 
power-units are their strength .. . 


they must not fail. 


And that’s the biggest single reason 
why over half the battery industrial 
trucks of America are powered by 


ust not fail 


Edison Alkaline Batteries. They 
provide the most dependable bat- 
tery power the world has ever 
known, an Edison invention. De- 
pendability is the reason for their 
success in mines, on railroads, 
throughout industry and aboard 
ship. Electrically, chemically, struc- 
turally, they are made to order for 


today’s stringent demands. 


INDUSTRY NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


Edison. 


OWkaline BATTERIES 
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inflation Threat 


new pressure is gathering strength 
nd inflation. The big worry to 
has been the pressure of wage and 

rice demands upon production 


;, Now threats are aig up at 
distributive end. Public faith in 
‘ control is cracking so dangerously 


even distributors themselves fear 
willy-nilly, they will be swept 
on a wave of price-boosting and 
ntory speculation. 

he public feels that it has been fed 
fairy tales, that the dollars which 
mingly remained so firm and round 
ally have been nicked badly by 
measured price increases. The unions 
driving we this point, “educat- 
’ their membership on failures of 
tofliving indexes to measure the 
ts of black markets and quality 
erioration in commodities (see 
ashington’s Battle of the Indexes,” 
s page). ; 

Rationing is sharpening the lesson. 
is shunting the demand for food 
» “open end” categories—poultry, 
stables, and seasonal edibles—where 
PA exercises little, if any, control, so 
t prices are out of hand. The house- 
. Pitzelde knows that things cost more, and 
Colbong. that the unions, Congress, and 
n, Jonggen OPA are confirming her experi- 
tgomenfmce, she is losing faith in the contents 
* Livalll her purse. 

an Vi) 


nley oney To Dump 


ttson 4 
com Behind all the new inflation trouble 
er w “Mi the almost unbelievable increase in 
m¢ "ie supply of money which can sud- 
Itsby ofgpnl be dumped on retail counters. 
ur Car thin the past six weeks, estimates of 
“43 individual income Ty ogee have 
mped 10% to $141,000,000,000, and 
ey may climb so much faster that the 
emment will stop issuing new na- 
nal income estimates for fear of 
ppusing panic. . 


(Wad 
eland) 
© Eo 


gns of the Times 


‘BSigns of callousness towards custom- 
‘#B-the unmistakable precursor of a 
amble for quick-money—are appear- 
fe at some points on the retail front. 
Don’t abuse our clerks, they are harder 
get than customers.”) And with their 
ntories down 18% in_ twelve 
onths, some wholesalers are getting 
t as rough with their customers, the 
secontaaailers. ey don’t want to risk 
Oficfmtther depletion, so reports come in of 
rch ¥@#stomers being selected according to 
size of their “tips” (trade parlance 
over-the-ceiling prices), according to 
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willingness to eschew discounts, and by 
similar standards. Squeamish retailers 
say they are advised to let the public 
take the rap for higher wholesale prices, 
since OPA doesn’t police the markets 
anyhow. 


OPA Losing Hope 


OPA is powerless to stop the impend-’ 
ing flood. Internally demoralized, out 
of touch with its field offices, and still 
lacking money, the price agency people 
reflect the suspicion that theirs is largely 
a sham administering of hollow regula- 
tions. OPA has no confidence in itself, 
even after three Presidential orders 
within twelve months to hold the line. 
Drastically — taxes or vastly wide 
rationing might still stave off inflation, 
but neither is in the cards. 

Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown has told his critics in the C.1.O. 
that he offered his resignation two weeks 
ago but that the President did not 
accept it. It’s a hole that nobody else 
wants to fill. 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


OCS is Reno-Bound 


Status of the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply remains as nebulous as ever (BW— 
Apr.24'43,p5), but divorce from WPB 
is sure, 

Donald M. Nelson had hoped to 
forestall this eventuality by appointing 
Arthur Whiteside, president of Dun & 
Bradstreet, as OCS director—equipped 
with greater powers. But the Maloney 
bill to create a separate civilian agency 
has gathered such momentum from 
labor unions and some business men 
that Nelson’s strategy misfired. 

Nelson is now prepared to cut OCS 
loose from WPB and give it the pow- 
ers of a real claimant agency (but not 
power to allocate materials). 

Maloney, however, is confident that 
his bill will pass the Senate and House. 
— Kennedy, prewar ambassador to 
England, is being mentioned as the 
man who will come out on top if the 
Maloney bill goes through. 

Nelson has been conferring with Rep. 
Wright Patman on House amendments 


Feeling that a few paltry figures 
are interfering with their drive for 
higher wages, labor unions are doing 
some cost-of-living calculating of 
their own to discredit the official 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index. 
Most talked-about is the New Jersey 
C.1.0. state council’s measurement 
of 39 food prices between January, 
1942, and January, 1943, in six New 
Jersey cities. A similar index is now 
being compiled in Michigan. 

Using prices actuall = by shop- 
pers, the New Jersey é. .O. says that 
food costs jumped 35.4% in a year. 
The BLS doesn’t cover an identical 
list of cities, but—by way of rough 
comparison—its index of food prices 
for Newark rose barely 17%, while 
prices in the Middle Atlantic region 
as a whole were up only 15.3%. 
Largely because of this huge varia- 
tion, the C.I.O. claims that the BLS 
figures are off the beam, that the 
index errs by failing to include black 
market quotations. 

e Statistician Wanted — Unfortu- 
nately, the union’s light on an issue 
that merits real attention is dimmed 
because the C.I.O. index is an ama- 
teurish affair. The 35.4% rise in 
prices is an unweighted average—that 
is, the union did not make allowance 
for the fact, for example, that con- 


Washington’s Battle of the Indexes 


sumers buy more eggs than dried 
foods, and that the index should be 
slanted accordingly. 

Also, apparently no attempt was 

made to have the shoppers patronize 
exactly the same stores in 1942 and 
1943, so that the difference between 
chain store and independent prices 
may have affected the index. But, 
on the other hand, when the union 
index is weighted according to BLS 
procedure, it still shows a rise of 
31.9% —enough to have considerable 
significance. 
e Aid and Comfort—More embarrass- 
ing to the BLS than the fact that the 
union turned up with contradictory 
figures is Prentiss M. Brown’s virtual 
indorsement of the New Jersey sta- 
tistics.“ “It seems to me,” the OPA 
chief said, “that the C.1.O. . . . ob- 
tained-a more accurate measurement 
of actual living costs.” While Brown 
was obviously playing for union sup- 
port after the President’s hold- 
the-line order, other government offi- 
cials are frowning on this strategy in 
the belief that such talk spreads the 
fear of inflation and encourages 
panic-buying. 

Nor were the unions impressed. 
As one cynical leader put it: “Brown 
is now getting ready to roll back the 
black market.” 


GUAROlAV 


OF THE PUBLIC HEALT#« 


on a 
Billions of invisible enemies — the bacteria which attack fresh foods. Jithe | 
threaten civilians and fighters alike. Bulwark against these foes is refrig. “" 
eration—controlled “cold” which holds food temperatures below the point * to 


at which microbes spawn disease and decay. Jame 


Vital to efficient functioning of all “cold-making” machines is the Re/rig. w T 

eration Service Engineer. His technical training and his years of practical es 
experience are essential to the continued operation of refrigeration equip- r : 
ment, in warehouses and stores, on trains, trucks and ships, in restaurants, coord 
institutions and homes— wherever fresh foods are stored, transported or 
served! His knowledge and abilities are mobilized for Victory. 


Penn salutes the Refrigeration Service Man for his ingenuity and skill in 


‘ 
‘ 
* 


~ UAH Winf 


making existing equipment carry a heavier load than ever before... for 
his care in conserving materials...and-for his energy and loyalty as a 
soldier on the home front, protecting public health, preventing spoilage and 
waste of our critical supplies of food. While our facilities must be devoted 
in large measure to direct war production, we are doing our best to supply 
him with the necessary automatic refrigeration controls to maintain this 
vitally important service. Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 


sal 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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, would, in effect, compromise the 
kon and Maloney views. The point 
the Maloney bill that really irks 
on is that appeals from WPB deci- 
5 on civilian allocations could be 
n to Economic Stabilization Direc- 


James F, Byrnes. 
w Top Agency? 


Battles over civilian supply may re- 
in creation of a new top agency 
coordinate the many agencies now 
ning the war. 
The unanimous vote by which the 
oney bill to set up an independent 
ilian supply agency was reported out 
Senate committee was strongly in- 
utive of congressional dissatisfaction 
h the unorganized state of the war 
ncies. 
Sponsors of the long dormant Pepper- 
gore bill to reorganize war produc- 
mn machinery believe that now is the 
n¢ to revive their measure, but they 
stripping away most of its contro- 
ial Festures—notably transfer of pro- 
ement to civilian hands. 
n revised form, the bill will call for 
ation of a super-requirements com- 
ttee, made up of the \ geeorem 
prs and agency heads, with statutory 
er to locale materials, manpower, 
d transportation. 
Civilian war officials, who have op- 
d previous versions of the Pepper- 
jgore bill, now feel the need of an 
ency with broader authority than the 
sent Requirements Committee and 
PB board which are limited to recon- 
ing conflicting demands for materials. 
Two big obstacles to the early forma- 
bn of a superagency remain—the choice 
a chairman and Army and Navy de- 
ination not to subject their de- 
pnd for 11,200,000 men to the judg- 
ent of a board that is predominantly 
‘lian, 


econd Front 


Deserted pits all over the coal coun- 
; took on as much importance as the 
ond front in the Administration’s 
st plans this week as the clash be- 
John L. Lewis and Franklin D. 
bosevelt reached the showdown stage. 
Three courses lay open to the gov- 
john Lewis out, 
iting for his miners to give up 
‘it $2-a-day wage increase demand and 
back to work, meanwhile appealing 
et his leonine head to the patriotism 
the miners; it could take the field 
th armed intervention to fight Lewis 
an effort to break him; or it could, 
some device, appease him. 
The first course was impossible in a 


tal war economy which rests on blast 
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furnaces fed by coal—for an appeal 
seemed futile; the second costly and 
of questionable efficacy. (“Coal can’t 
be mined by bayonets.) Therefore, 
Washington oe it a better than even 
bet that the coal dispute would be 
settled with some stratagem which 
would satisfy Lewis—and open the door 
to union demands for more money in 
many another industry. 


Manpower Troubles 


With labor representatives resigning 
from local manpower committees in pro- 
test against the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s job-transfer ban, an unbridled 
union attack on Paul V. McNutt’s ad- 
ministration was in high gear this 
week. These labor withdrawals threaten 
WMC's present scheme of operation, 
which is based on the principle of hav- 
ing tripartite advisory groups formulate 

olicy on national, regional, and local 
evels. 

Actually it is Executive Order 9328 
with its hold-the-line directives, and not 
the policies of McNutt, which has led the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. to act in concert in 
a fashion reminiscent of the boycott 
which torpedoed the old National De- 
fense Mediation Board. Under Order 
9328, the hard-working manpower chief 
had no alternative except to slap the job 
freeze on the labor market. But organ- 
ized labor is unwilling to attack the Pres- 
ident directly; so McNutt is made the 
target of its wrath. 


Support Needed 


The Manpower Commission is in a 
highly unenviable position. McNutt is 
taking the rap for principles set by the 
White House and has been let down b 
Congress, which has refused to acknowl- 
edge the importance of manpower prob- 
lems or to appropriate funds for ef- 
ficient operation of the manpower pro- 
gram. He has had to make the best of 
a deteriorating manpower situation with 
an organization that has been orphaned 
by politics. 

Where manpower'administration goes 
from here is a political question. But 
however well McNutt tackles his tough, 
thankless task, the fact: remains that 
Roosevelt’s handling of the manpower 

roblem will be inadequate until the 
egislative and executive branches real- 
ize the import of the problem and 
give the manpower chief the backing 
needed to support an effective job. 


Peace Bridge? 
One possibility of bridging the labor- 


WMC split on the job freezing order 
appeared this week when WMC’s labor- 


management policy committee decided 
to go along with a scheme for a nation- 
wide labor stabilization agreement. ‘lhis 
would take much of the sting out of the 
freeze order. 

In areas where labor stabilization 
agreements (to which labor does not ob- 
ject) exist, the order makes little dif- 
ference, merely puts additional legal 
sanctions behind the stabilization plan. 
But labor objection to the freeze order 
arises over areas where there’s no stabil- 
ization plan, consequently no easy ma- 
chinery by which essential workers can 
shift to higher-paid jobs. Effect of a 
nation-wide stabilization plan would be 
to subject all hiring by essential indus- 
tries to United States Employment 
Service clearance—under policies set by 
labor-management committees. 


Steel Dilemma 


In lowering its specifications on ship 
steel, the Navy was doubtless trying to 
offset the overscrupulous inspection and 
lag in production that resulted from ‘T'ru- 
man committee charges that Carnegic- 
Illinois has falsified tests on stcel plate 
(BW—Apr.24'42,p5). But Washington 
says that an incidental effect has been 
seriously to hamper Justice Dept. efforts 
to hang criminal charges on Carnegie- 
Illinois; that the new specifications vary 
so little from the actual test values 
that Carnegie employees have admitted 
“pulling in” to make them meet the old 
specifications that it’ll be hard to make 
a jury see anything very criminal] about 
the case. 

Justice figures that, technically, this 
should make no difference. It is basing 
its case on alleged falsification of deliver- 
ies to the Maritime Commission and the 
Treasury. Moreover, the charge is mis- 
representation to the government (the 
same charge used to frighten housewives 
who hid canned goods). The govern- 
ment’s lawyers will take the position 
that it is irrelevant whether the steel was 
in fact suitable for its use. But juries 
aren’t composed of lawyers. 

First effect may show itself late this 
weck when the federal grand jury at 
meer) will complete its investiga- 
tion of the situation at the Irvin Works 
and decide whether to indict, drop the 
matter, or proceed to an investigation of 
Carntgie's Heshenead Works. 


Food Surprises 


Look for surprises when the interna- 
tional food conference gets under way 
at Hot Springs later this month. _ 

Americans, expecting Greece to be 
the first European country reoccupied 
by the United Nations, have an elabo- 
rate blueprint for relief and rehabilita- 
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PROTECTION 
foe the Ly ca 


Large blocks of granite build massive 
buildings. Small chips of the same 
stone can blind an eye. Whether it’s 
cashing in on the gifts of nature or 
an intricate job in heavy industry, 
many operations create eye protec- 
tive and respiratory hazards. Willson 
has engineered more than 300 dif- 
ferent styles of Goggles and Respira- 
tors for every conceivable industrial 
hazard. Why not avail yourself of the 
help your local Willson Representa- 
tive can give you? 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS * HELMETS 
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tion there which they will offer as a 
pattern of action in other countries. 
Plan for Greece includes stocking of 
supplies in Egypt, training a relief or- 
ganization of Greeks and Americans 
which is already formed, and providing 
agricultural experts (headed by a Cor- 
nell farming expert) to supervise plant- 
ing tons of seeds already on their way 
to the Mediterranean. 

Food conditions in a number of Good 
Neighbor nations not in the war will 
boldly be shown to be as bad as in some 
war-torn European countries. The 
United States, Canada, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and Uruguay are the only coun- 
tries capable of providing important 
— of food for immediate relief. 

uba can add sugar, Brazil coffee (when 
the shipping shortage is eased), but the 
rest of Latin America is a net food im- 
porter. 

Crop diversification plans for the 
Balkans will follow the war-inspired 
Nazi pattern of 1932-39 when Hitler 
was shania vegetable oil supplies for 
blockaded Germany. 

International nutrition experts will 
predict that present world production 
of fruits and vegetables must be trebled, 
meat supplies doubled, dairy products 
upped 125% if the whole world is to be 
fed at minimum nutrition standards. 


Republican Food Plank 


Quiet creation of a Republican food- 
study committee in Congress is the first 
move in the G.O.P.’s long-rumored 
campaign to make food and its ration- 
ing a 1944 campaign issue. 

The new committee has 73 members, 
headed by Rep. Thomas Jenkins of 
Ohio. It has a pledge of financial sup- 
port from the Republican National 
Committee, plus some offers from food 
Seihasiiies-sahich may or may not be 
accepted. 

The first of a series of hearings may 
be on poultry (page 82) for the north- 
eastern states. 

Committee members include a good 
many enthusiastic newcomers in Con- 
gress. Older G.O.P. heads, however, 
are inclined to advise caution; they 
want to make sure the job isn’t bungled. 


Gas Ration Sticks 


Don’t count on restoration of full 
gasoline rations to A-book holders in 
the East before August—if then. 

Both the Office of Civilian Supply 
and the oil industry are fighting for 
more A gas, but they are stymied by a 
technical obstacle: When the A ration 
was cut, thousands of drivers received 
B books for the first time because they 
did some occupational driving. 


If A rations are restored 
books expire in August, the: 
too many ration tickets out. 


Grade Labeling Out 


OPA’s Prentiss M. Brown h: 
to back down on the grade labeling, 
canned goods. Despite terri! 
and consumer pressure (page 7 
feels that the canners can thro 
the most weight, and that C 
behind them. 

A new order was expected to 
that canners merely specify the g 
ment grade of their product on inyoig 
to buyers; no labels to appear on ¢ 
cans. Grocers would be asked to pq 
grades along with ceiling prices, | 
nobody is going to jump on them 
they fail to do it. 


Inventory Sales Problem 


WPB’s Materials Redistribution Diy 
sion and the Office of War Utilities x 
deadlocked over the method of prici 

“accommodation” sales of excess inve 
tory by one firm to another. 

OPA’s Regulation 204 limits s 
sales to the open-market price. This 
satisfactory to the redistribution divisi 
which wants to encourage buyers t 
seek excess stocks. 

On the other hand, OWU ha: ; 
own inventory redistribution prograr 
and would like to make it easier for is 
ventory holders to disgorge. OWU ; 
arguing for prices that would includ 
handling charges. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


When pressed for reasons why 5! 
ping losses cannot be revealed, Mi 
time Commission officials argue thé 
figures would interfere with recruit 
of crews. On the other hand, the Offic 
of War Information for months ! 
been publicizing the merchant mari 
as the most dangerous service. 

More Negroes are being drafted, pi 
ticularly into the Navy, which is quiet 
building up to the 10% ratio man 
tained by the Army for some time. Thi 
is one reason for the possibility th 
general induction of fathers may be « 
layed until August or wip amare rath 
than July—as originally expected 

Donald Nelson and Charles Wiis 
WPB bosses, have begun a mor 
building tour—of WPB’s division 
They're dropping in on the lesser ! 
for friendly chats. Some of the mid 
fry are getting a little worried as to wh 
the little fry will tell the biggest fn 
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[ PLASTICS AVEN Ub 


Since 1894 General Electric has been making <— 
plastics parts, because plastics do certain Pn 
better than other materials. Today—ingl@4 
General Electric is the largest Pr ducer 
plastics parts in the United 

turing thousands of plas#if 

proved combat 


industrial equipm€@ 
eA 


ONE PL4 


. ve opment, engi- 
ine of plastics parts. 


5n about plastics—how 
ticiently and profitably— 

-5, One Plastics Avenue, 
ric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


War and Home Fronts Tested 


While business watches Tunisia for guide to duration of 
war and to planning for future, black markets and rising cost of 
living bring nation to crucial point on inflation. 


Map-minded business men pushed 
ins around Tunisian terrain this week. 

e search was for clews as to how soon 
and how well we shall launch our “big 
push.” For, the question of the war's 
duration has again emerged—more force- 
fully than before—as the factor provid- 
ing perspective on the business outlook. 


The Big Question 

Of course, no retailer rests a decision 
to stay in business on the question of 
who holds Pont du Fahs this week; as 
no munitions-maker hinges a new con- 
tract bid on the depth of the advance 
toward Mateur. Indeed, most guesses 
as to the date of victory in Europe clus- 
ter around 1944. But, those guesses do 
run nowtin terms of months rather than 

TS. 

For business, there is obvious dollar- 
and-cents significance in trying to gage 
correctly when a march on Berlin will 
usher in the inevitable sharp changes 
in prospects. And as the time draws 
nearer, the importance looms larger. 

What’s more, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that there will be no basic 
change in the outlook until then. For 
example, Under Secretary of War Rob- 
ert Patterson and Lt. Gen. Brehon Som- 
ervell, chief of the Services of Supply, 
this week reaffirmed their contention 
that American forces will not be fully 
equipped until late 1944. Certainly 
there will be more shifts in emphasis 
within the arsenal of weapons—as be- 
fore. And there may well be some relax- 
ation of restrictions on production of 
essential civilian and industrial equip- 
ment—for a number of reasons. But it’s 
unlikely that the nation will plan to 
rest on its oars until victory over Hitler 
~or the 100% mathematical certainty 
of victory—has been achieved. 


Facing the Test 


Within the same context, labor and 
inflation problems moved toward an- 
other in a succession of showdowns this 
week as work stoppages spread through 
the coal fields. The thing to watch is 
the reaction of the men in the mines— 
and in the mills, factories, and shops. 
The time of test had arrived. 

Man-days lost in strikes were only 
170,000 in February, as against nearly 
2,000,000 in the month before Pearl 
Harbor and over 7,000,000 in the 
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month of the coal strike of April, 1941. 
In these days of manpower shortage, 
the nation cannot afford strike waves. 
Absenteeism may cost more than 2,- 
000,000 man-days a month; but manage- 
ment can at least plan schedules to 
meet that, whereas a similar toll in 
strikes would disrupt the finely meshed 
war production machine. In the event 
of a coal strike, steel output would drop 
sharply in two weeks. 

Here’s how labor’s “real” earnings— 
actual wages corrected for advances in 
officially measured living costs—have 
fared in manufacturing: 


Real Real Cost 
Hourly Weekly of 


Month Wages Wages Living 
eee 100 100 100 
a Sea 107 110 102 
Oe ae 113 124 113 
TDig WEIR: 00000 120 133 119 
Feb, 19493... occas 121 141 121 


Especially since September, the accu- 
tracy of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index in measuring living costs has been 


called into question (BW —Apr.17’43, 
p18). Indeed, Price Administrator Pren- 
tiss M. Brown last week admitted that it 
understated retail prices. Worker resent- 
ment boils over on black market prices, 
not only in meat, but also in poultry, 

tatoes, hosiery, and a host of other 
ines, including whisky—on which the 
Office of Price Administration this week 
took new protective measures. 

The net result is that instead of 
gains of 1% on an hourly basis and 
6% on a weekly one since September, 
“real” wages may actually have declined 
—especially since the statistical wage 
averages are padded by the increases 
that come with manpower transfers from 
low-wage industries to high-wage. 


Practical Problem 


It is true that a clamp on wages is 
needed precisely to limit the excess pur- 
chasing power on which black markets 
feed; that hold-the-line was designed 
to halt living costs; that whatever the 
present illegal prices, the “real” pay en- 
velope is 35% to 40% fatter than four 
years’ ago; and that it will grow fatter 
as workers are employed even longer 
hours at time-and-a-half for overtime. 
But the practical question is whether, 
with all the balancing points made clear, 
workers can be induced or coerced not 
to strike. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


THE DROP IN CONSTRUCTION 
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Completion of government plants and 
bases (charts, page 28) as well as re- 
strictions on private projects have cut 
construction activity in half since last 
August. After Pearl Harbor, builders 
went into competition with arms- 
makers for steel and lumber and for 


manpower. Later, labor and materi 
als supplies were eased by the drop in 
construction. Now, approaching min- 
imum levels, building work will de- 
cline more gradually, and so fewer 
workers and materials will be released 
each month for munitions production. 
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Rubber for Peace 


Standard Oil's offer to 
pool patents raises questions 
of synthetic-natural fight and 
of industry-wide cooperation. 


Whether all business concerns inter- 
ested in the United States synthetic rub- 
ber program will join hands in a solid 
postwar front against recapture of the 
market by natural rubber remained a 
question this week, despite early favor- 
able reactions to the Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) offer to contribute its patent rights 
to such a program (BW—Apr.24'43,p7). 
e Simply an Invitation—Standard, in ef- 
fect, wants to put another stack of chips 
on synthetic as a permanent industry. 
That is the most significant aspect of its 
offer, in the opinion of other interested 
partics. However, Standard simply in- 
vited the oil and rubber industries to 
postwar pooling of all technical develop- 
ments. Unanimous acceptance probably 
cannot be had without some degree of 
governinent pressure. 

A patent pool could be effective with- 
out unanimous consent, but the impor- 
tant producers would have to join. Also, 
the $5,000,000 research organization 


CABINET LAUGHTER 


Holiday spirit prevailed last week 
when members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. assem- 
bled in New York for their 57th an- 
nual convention. But WPB slapped 
on a damper the very first day—warn- 
ing that further cuts in newsprint 
consumption may come Oct. 1. Close 
adherence to the original 10% cut 


(BW —Jan.9°43,p44) and summer in- 
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that must be set up by the government 
under Standard’s. offer would have to 
function as a clearing house for all new 
developments. 
@eSome Not Yet Included—It seems 
clear that the pool would have to in- 
clude, in addition to the major oil and 
rubber companies now pulling together 
in the synthetic program, such organ- 
izations as du Pont and Shell Develop- 
ment Co., whose patents, like all others 
(BW —Apr.11’42,p15), are available to 
the government, but who were not in 
Rubber Reserve Co.’s original pool. 

Furthermore, some of the companies 
included in the wartime synthetic rub- 
ber patent pool feel that their develop- 
ments represent so much research money 
that they can ill afford to commit them- 
selves to community use of their patents 
on a royalty-free basis, even though they 
received in return the free use of other 
firms’ patents. 
© Scientific Possibilities—Another impor- 
tant consideration is how far the rubber 
and oil companies, including Standard, 
will go in committing themselves to 
free use of their future discoveries. It is 
altogether possible that some new kind 
of synthetic rubber will come along, 
from some relatively unknown manu- 
facturer, and upset the best laid plans 
(BW—Jan.23’43,p17). 

A government-controlled pool of tech- 


ventories will determine whether an- 
other slash is necessary, said WPB. 
Three of the nation’s topflight pub- 
lishers in a jovial mood at a precon- 
vention meeting of the Associated 
Press are (left to right): Amon G. 
Carter of the Fort Worth (Tex.) Tele- 
gram, Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, who publishes the Chicago 
Daily News, and Secretary of Com- 
merce Jesse H. Jones, publisher of the 
Houston (Tex.) Chronicle. 


nical knowledge, for this reaso: 

not be expected -te maintain ¢! 

quo of comparative strength 
members, although some of St 

rivals in synthetic research are c 

that Standard would be a wil! 
tomer for insurance against 
change. 

@ Debate Over Motives—The tcady x 
ceptance of Standard’s offer by Jes 
Jones in behalf of the Rubber Reseng 
Co. and by William M. Jeffers for the 
War Production Board was int >reted 
by some rubber companies to mean the 
the offer came as a result of pressyp 
from government men, to whicli Stang 
ard yielded in order to improve its ov. 
ernment relationships and, simultane. 
ously, its reputation with the newspape 
reading public. A spokesman for Stané. 
ard denied this, asserting that the initiz 
tive came from the company. 

Standard executives doubtless had jy 
mind the government and public tel 
tionships involved, but the record of jt 
synthetic rubber policies gives sul stance 
to its contention that the postwar patent 
pool was its own idea. 

@A Limited Offer—It is true 
paper reports said this week, 
Standard offered only its copolymer 
process patents. However, it is not true 
that this would assure Standard ; 
dominant postwar position. 

Butadiene processing and 
Standard patents not offered, as wel 
as related patents held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, are not now nec 
essarily significant from a commercial 
point of view; alternative Processes 
have been developed by rival research 
organizations. 

Standard had a big prewar stake in 
synthetic rubber, dating back to it 
$35,000,000 deal for German patents 
in 1929. Ten years later, Standard 
bought out remaining German. inter- 
ests in these patents, so far as United 
States rights were concerned, but did 
not immediately start a big synthetic 
industry in this country. 

@ Defense Belated—In a consent decree 
now more than a year old (BW —Apr4 
’42,p15), Standard took a terrific beat- 

ing, publicitywise, which the compan 
failed to counteract immediately ih 
a vigorous statement of its later answer 

namely, that the German patents had 

been valuable in the research that ha 
been productive of toluene, aviation 
gasoline, and synthetic rubber. The 
company’s defense, in short, was that 
American war production had gained 
rather than lost from Standard’: put 
chase of the I. G. Farbenindustn 
patents. 

In testimony before the Truman com 
mittee, a company official, when aske 
why Standard had “held back” 
licensing synthetic rubber pewahg f 
limited uses, explained that his com 
pany didn’t see how synthetic ¢ 
could compete with natural rub 


» as I 
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FORMATION PLEASE 


er Davis’ Office of War Informa- 
n has been the target of a critical 
rage from all sides (BW—Apr.24 


’43,p7). Last week the Senate ordered 
its Judiciary Committee to sift com- 
plaints and watch a command per- 
formance by Davis (above) before 
some of his severest critics—the Wash- 


ington press corps. Sen. Joseph O'Ma- 
honey, whose resolution put the com- 
mittee into action, expressed satisfac- 
tion with Davis’ methods after 100 
newsmen fired questions for an hour. 


less all the interested parties pitched 
and tried to make a go of it as a 
pperative matter.” 
betting on Synthetic—This statement 
plains why Standard now is willing 
throw its patents into a common 
t. Like all business, it responds to 
p profit motive. It cannot hope to 
ke any profit out of natural rubber; 
its bets are on synthetic. If it con- 
ues to be an efficient manufacturer, 
rhaps it can write off, through the 
of synthetic rubber materials, its 
5,000,000 investment in the Farben 
ents. 
Standard Oil, according to testimony 
fore the Truman committee, con- 
ered forging a synthetic rubber pat- 
pool in 1939 but decided against it 
a possible violation of antitrust laws 
e to war needs for the synthetic 
oduct, there has been considerable 
timent among government rubber 
cials-and the industry for a govern- 
nt-sponsored, all-inclusive pool. 
ndustry Advocacy—Goodyear and 
restone, for example, indicated that 
y had been in favor of such coopera- 
hn for some time. A spokesman for 
bodyear said the situation was ripe, 
hnically, for an all-American effort to 
ing synthetic into leadership. 
Besides the consent of other inter- 
ed producers—and it must be remem- 
ed that the rubber companies have 
kes in natural as well as synthetic 
bber—and despite the agreeable atti- 
le of Jones and Jeffers, any postwar 
thetic pool faces a possible barrier 
the form of government policy. It 
still possible, some rubber men point 
t, that terms of the peace might turn 
t rubber market back to the planta- 
bus of the Dutch and the British. 
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Which Pay-as-You-Go Tax? 


House will have three to choose from when it reconvenes, 
including a modified Ruml plan, but whatever it adopts, it will 
simply be passing the buck to the Senate. 


As soon as Congress goes back to work 

next week, the House will try to pull 
itself together and pass some sort of 
pay-as-you-go tax bill. If the result bears 
any resemblance to a workable program 
for current collection of taxes, no one 
will be more surprised than the congress- 
men who voted for it. 
e Dodging the Real Issue—Both parties 
have given up hope of settling the pay- 
as-you-go issue in the House. All they 
ask now is to find some way of breaking 
the parliamentary deadlock so they can 
leave the baby on the Senate’s doorstep, 
ring the bell, and run. 

This means that, as far as the House 

is concemed, pay-as-you-go legislation 
has become strictly a political proposi- 
tion. Tax economics will figure in the 
debate, of course, but it won’t influence 
the final vote. 
@ To Break the Deadlock—It seems fairly 
certain, however, that something carry- 
ing a pay-as-you-go label will pass the 
House this time. The last thing con- 
gressmen want is to repeat their pre- 
vious performance when they voted 
down all proposals and let the present 
system of delayed collection stand by 
default. Even though party leaders 
failed in their desperate attempts to 
arrange a compromise, rank-and-file 
members would rather back down than 
take the blame for killing the idea. 

Democrats will start the fight next 


Monday by lining up behind the new 
bill that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has drafted. Chairman Robert 
L. Doughton, its sponsor, calls it a com- 
promise proposal. Republicans call it 
a mathematician’s nightmare. 

e Method of Calculation—To put tax- 
payers on a current basis, the Doughton 
plan would have them recalculate taxes 
on 1942 incomes, using the easier rates 
and exemptions established by the 1941 
tax bill. Then they would estimate 
taxes on 1943 incomes, using rates in 
the 1942 revenue bill. On July 1, this 
year, employers would begin withhold 
ing 20% of salaries and wages above the 
present exemptions ($500 a year for a 
single person, $1,200 for a married 
couple). This would apply against 1943 
taxes. Payments on the recalculated 
1942 taxes would be spread over three 
years. 

Democrats say the Doughton plan 
would abate about 50% of 1942 taxes. 
(The word “forgiveness” has been kicked 
around so much that both sides now 
shy away from it.) Actually, abatement 
would range from 100% in the bottom 
income brackets to around 10% at the 
top of the scale. Single taxpayers with 
incomzs under $750 and married coupies 
under $1,500 would get complete can 
cellation. 
eA Compromise Plan—If Democrats 
find Doughton’s adventure in arithmetic 
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too much for them, they are likely to 
swing over to the compromise suggested 
by Rep. Willis Robertson. This would 
cancel the 6% normal tax on 1942 in- 
comes and the 13% surtax on the first 
$2,000 of taxable income. Upper bracket 
surtaxes on 1942 incomes would remain 
in force, and taxes on 1943 incomes 
would be collected as in the Doughton 
plan. 

Republicans are still holding out for 

the Rum] plan (BW —Jan.16'43,p19), 
which just missed adoption the last 
time the House fought out the pay-as- 
you-go question. Rep. Frank Carlson 
intends to force another vote on his 
bill, a modified version of the Ruml 
plan, which would cancel all taxes on 
1942 incomes and advance payment of 
1943 taxes by one year. 
e Reducing the Windfall—The first ver- 
sion of the Carlson bill tried to avoid 
the much-advertised windfall objection 
by requiring taxpayers with incomes 
over $20,000 to pay on either 1942 or 
1943 incomes, whichever was the higher. 
Critics still argued that the plan would 
give a bonus to large taxpayers whose 
1943 income was smaller than 1942. 
To answer this, Carlson plans to reduce 
the figure in his new bill to around 
$5,000 or $7,500. 

Either Doughton’s plan or the Rob- 

ertson compromise would be equivalent 
to a change in the schedule of effective 
tax rates, shifting the load from lower 
incomes to the upper brackets. Because 
of this camouflaged rate increase, both 
would probably rule out any further 
rate boosts for the next three years. 
e Looking to the Senate—Republicans 
remember that last summer the Treasury 
tried to sell Congress on a rate structure 
that was fairly easy on low bracket 
incomes in comparison with the sched- 
ule finally adopted. They think this 
may explain why the Administration 
likes the Doughton plan. 

Although the Senate undoubtedly 
will write its own ticket, the bill the 
House adopts will have a good deal of 
influence on the final decision. Senators 


are fairly sympathetic toward the Ruml - 


plan, and Republicans think they can 
swing the vitally important Finance 
Committee. But anything the Senate 
adopts will have to go through a con- 
ference committee. 

e Complexion of Conferees—At least 
two of the men who will be House con- 
ferees, Chairman Deughton and Rep. 
Jere Cooper of the Ways and Means 
Committee, are bitterly opposed to any- 
thing that looks like the Ruml plan. A 
third, Rep. Wesley Disney, balks at the 
idea of forgiveness. 

Actually, the Senate has two jobs to 
do on pay-as-you-go legislation. One is 
to settle the abatement question. The 
other is to straighten out plans for col- 
lection at the source. The House never 
got over the first hurdle, gave scant 
attention to the collection machinery. 
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All Together Now 


Chamber of Commerce 
backs its young guard, urges 
unity with government and labor 
to win the war and the peace. 


The 3,000 business men attending 
the annual convention of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel this week 
heard a theme song that was strange and 
new to many ears. It called on business 
to subordinate old prejudices and form 
a solid front with labor, agriculture, 
and government for winning the war 
and the peace that will follow. 
© Situation in the Past—Other meetings 
of the U. S. Chamber have sounded 
similar sentiments. But the protesta- 
tions formerly were discounted because 
control of the body rested with men who 
had a hard time seeing around their 
dislike for New Dealers in general and 
President Roosevelt in particular. 

Last year, following the election of 
Eric A. Johnston as president, the 
chamber underwent a drastic change 
in policy (BW—Aug.8’42,p19). Lib- 
erals under western leadership unseated 
the elder statesmen who had long con- 
trolled the body. This spring the vic- 
tors consolidated their position by 
changing the chamber’s bylaws (BW— 
Mar.20’43,p14). And, at this week’s 
convention, the revolution again was 
affirmed when Johnston was reelected 
to the presidency. 

@ Allied Leaders Send Wires—The 
chamber’s harmonious chorus contrasted 
with last winter’s convention of the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers when 
those same gilded halls and overstuffed 


Eric Johnston’s reelection as U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce president is a 
vote of liberal confidence and _por- 
tends even closer relations with 
Washington. 


corridors of the Waldorf vibraied , 

defiance to the Roosevelt Admini, 
tion (BW —Dec.12’42,p24). is’ a 
dent that the chamber's overt::re; ¢ 

favor in high places. President Ro, 

velt hailed the meeting in a teleor, 
which complimented the free citerps, 
system as having successfully inet 4, 
challenge of totalitarian governmeni 
Winston Churchill also sent felicis, 
tions, an unusual step for a Britis 
prime minister. 

The unity theme was dramatized jy 
a “forward together” meeting at whi 
labor was represented by Williay 
Green, president of the American Fed. 
eration of Labor, agriculture by Fy 
ward A. O’Neal, president of th 
American Farm Bureau Federation, ang 
business by Owen D. Young, chairma 
of General Electric. 
© Tells of Past Mistakes—In his pres. 
dential address, Johnston defined th 
“new capitalism” which is sheddin; 
“its nostalgic memory of unbridled jn. 
dividualism.” His meaning include 
not only financiers and the owners an¢ 
managers of business but also “farmer 
and foremen and ordinary workers,” eact 
of whom has “contributed his full shar 
to that miracle of our war production.” 
He declared that many organizations in 
the past had made the mistake of plan. 
ning selfishly for themselves and added 
that “no group in American life has 
any meaning except in terms of it 
relations to all other groups.” 

Resolutions leaned heavily toward 

recognition of postwar responsibilities 
Typical declarations assailed unneces 
sary government regulations that would 
retard peacetime employment, goven- 
ment competition with private business 
including federally owned plants now 
in war work, subsidy payments through 
government corporations. 
@ Other Proposals—The chamber urged 
early provision for equitable termination 
of war contracts, orderly postwar dis 
posal of surplus supplies and matenals, 
and a strong policy to maintain and 
increase our foreign trade. A “mori- 
torium on domestic conflict” was urged 
to speed the Allied victory. 

The meetings were addressed by 
military leaders, business men, and stal- 
warts of the Roosevelt Administration. 
Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, chief 
of the Army Services of Supply, praised 
industry for its war production but 
cautioned against rumors of accumw- 
lated stores that cannot be moved. 
Steps being taken to reduce the U-boat 
menace were detailed by Adm. Emest 
J. King, commander in chief of the 
U. S. Fleet. : 

@ Manpower Dispute—Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower Con- 
mission, expressed belief that 5,000,000 
additional civilian workers could be 
mobilized voluntarily by the end of this 
year. Rep. James W. Wadsworth, Jr., 
of New York, disagreed with McNutt. 
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5al Alarm Grows 


Stocks above ground look 
dy large, but that doesn’t 
ww either for walkouts or 
rising industrial needs. 


nment 
felicit; 
4ced with widespread strike action 


seven states even before the May 1 
dline for a national coal walkout, the 


nn this week took stock of its sit- 
aa fion while it waited for the White 
by Egfmpuse to move against John L. Lewis 
of thd restore full bituminous production. 
on, anifqggeven apart from the wage contro- 
» ang > ais 
itm sy, things aren’t so rosy. OPA ceilings 
: mM vsised prices as much as 134¢ a 


» in some districts; 60,000 miners 
e been taken by the draft; Far West 
factories have drawn laborers from 


S pres. 
ed the 


edding . , 2 
led in ge pits; rail cars are.none too plenti- 
cludes, consumption of coal mounts with | 
“rs angjgr’s Tequirements. 


Stocks Fairly Satisfactory—Bituminous 
p] above ground was about enough for 
days at last check. The stock has 
en declining since December, al- 
ough it was only enough for 34 days 
this time last year. 

Besides, not even a big stockpile 
buld inspire optimism when industry 
which uses 80% of the coal—hears of 
inois coal being shipped to Alaska, of 
pnada’s growing needs, of mounting 


‘armen 
.” each 
I share 
tion.” 
Ons in 
F plan- 
added 
fe has 
of its 


_— sumption by railroads. Western 
neces ines have all they can do to supply 
vould eit tegular customers and Army camps 


vemn- 
sIness 

now 
‘ough 


st of the Mississippi. Long hauls of 
right sent to West Coast ports for the 
fer sea lanes to South America eat up 
¢ railways’ coal. Last winter, fuel oil 
ed by conversion to coal resulted in 
13,000,000-ton consumption. 

How the Users Stand—Utilities were 


urged 


ation 


dic. @ the best stockpile position and rail- 
righ, (eS the poorest at the time of the 
and gest Dept. of the Interior figures: 


nora- Days Percent 


Supply at Change 
wged End of from 
by February Jan. 31 
stal tic utilities 99 days — 1.0 
““ Bpproduct coke 
hon. Mlovens .......0 39 days — 2.5 
hief eel and rolling 
ised Hi mills.......... 29 days — 9.4 
but fMal-gas retorts .. 76 — 7.3 
mu- Mement mills .... 42 days — 8.7 
ved, fpther industrials .. 60 days — 6.2 
soat peiltoads (Class I) 28 days — 9.7 
nest (gel industrial .. -50 days — 5.7 
the dealer .... 18 days —14.3 
nd total .. 43 days — 6.5 
utt Transportation Trouble—Gondolas for 
om- (ee8porting coal are fairly plentiful, but 
00 can also be-used for other freight 
hd “are uently commandeered for 


ar cargoes. Yet the six-day week means 
at coat needs more cars than formerly; 
mpties must be at the mines six days 
week instead of five. On the extra day 
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HOW COAL STANDS AT THE CRISIS 
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The stockpile of coal still is large, but 
it is declining. Industry's rising war 
demands are eating into it, emphasiz- 
ing how serious could be a strike that 
halted present record production av- 


eraging 12,000,000 tons a week. (The 
production figures represent all coal 
mined; consumption and stocks are for 
industrial use only—use that accounts 
for 80% of total disappearance.) 


(not always Saturday), production has 
risen to about 80% of the five-day aver- 


age. 

Harold L. Ickes, as Coordinator of 

Solid Fuels, has called for a 600,000,000- 
ton output in 1943; production has been 
running about 12,000,000 tons a week. 
A shutdown would upset the schedule 
even if it lasted but a short time. 
e Fight is a Throwback—Latest moves 
by Lewis, who would like a victory to 
flaunt before C.I.O. and A.F.L., are the 
culmination of the fighting during the 
1940 elections when Lewis broke with 
President Roosevelt. His defiance killed 
the National Defense Mediation Board 
which was replaced by the National 
War Labor Board—but the chairman 
still is William H. Davis. 

Long negotiations over renewal of the 
wage agreement (Lewis asked an in- 
crease of $2-a-day for his 450,000 miners, 
$8-a-day minimum, portal-to-portal pay, 
and unionization of some 60,000. to 
90,000 minor bosses like foremen, clerks, 
watchmen, and weigh bosses) reached 
a stalemate Mar. 20. That brought the 
Conciliation Service into the fracas. 


- @Problem for Congress—On Apr. 22, 


Secretary Frances Perkins belatedly cer- 


tified the case to the NWLB. That’ 


same day, wanting a ten-day Easter re- 
cess, Congress reduced extension of the 
Guffey Coal Act from 120 to 30 days— 
a bludgeon Lewis may use or only 
er 4 When Congress reconvenes 
May 3, it has only until May 25 to do 
something about this major factor in a 
coal crisis heated by the wage dispute. 

Coal operators doubt that the quashed 
twelve-day strike of a few hundred 


United Mine Workers members at the 
Newark (N. J.) plant of the Celanese 
Corp. is a hint as to what may come. 
President Roosevelt wrote the strikers 
Apr. 25 that their walkout was “‘a clear 
violation of labor’s no-strike pledge” and 
threatened “steps to protect the interest 
of the nation at war.” It was assumed 
that such steps meant seizure by the 
Amny or Navy. 
e It’s Different in Coal—But such steps 
are not considered feasible in coal mines 
where all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men couldn’t put a single miner 
at the facings or in the shafts without 
the help of maintenance men who op- 
erate pumps, elevators, ventilators, etc. 
The new authority given Secretary 
Ickes over coal rationing, when and if 
it becomes necessary, may provide a 
clew. Ickes and Lewis have ling been 
friendly, but, as Brutus was selected to 
end the ambitions of his friend Caesar, 
Ickes may be the hatchetman. He is 
urging consumers to buy and store all 
the bituminous coal they can. 
e And About Inflation—Five years ago 
the coal industry was sadly ailing. Miners 


“were happy to get three days’ work a 


week, and competitive price cutting 
threatened to cripple a basic U. S. in- 
dustry. The revolution which changed 
all that has been swift and rough. It is 
given new significance by the threat it 
adds to inflation: In West Virginia, 
which is one of the largest producers of 
bituminous coal, the Chamber of Com- 
merce has warned that the larger pay- 
rolls from the six-day week (not yet in 
force in all mines) would add $65,000,- 
000 to the state’s spending power. 
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Contract Shuffle 


WPB policy of requiring 
procurement agencies to place 
orders in less cramped labor 
areas bears fruit. 


Dozens of manufacturers in Cincin- 

nati got a pleasant surprise last month 
when Army Air Force procurement 
officers came around and asked them 
to take contracts for propeller parts. 
When they recovered enough to ask for 
details, they learned that Vandalia, 
Ohio, where General Motors’ Aeroprod- 
ucts Division had been making the pro- 
pellers is located in a labor shortage 
area. Therefote, when the time came 
to place additional contracts, Acroprod- 
ucts had to be ruled out; the contracts 
had to be placed where labor was more 
plentiful, which, in this case, meant 
Cincinnati. 
@ Policy Now in Effect—This is one ex- 
ample of the results of a procurement 
policy initiated by WPB last October 
and now in full effect. A WPB direc- 
tive Oct. 10 ordered the procurement 
agencies to place contracts—after insur- 
ing that delivery dates would be met 
and that new facilities would not be 
required—in those areas where labor 
is plentiful. 

‘To put the policy into effect, the War 

Manpower Commission started last De- 
cember to classify areas of the country 
according to their labor market. They 
are now divided into four groups. In 
Group I are areas of acute labor short- 
age. In these areas, it is forbidden to 
» new contracts or even to renew 
existing ones—provided, of course, that 
a satisfactory source for the goods can 
be found elsewhere. An exception is 
made for concerns employing less than 
100 people. 
@ More Comfortable Spots—Group II 
areas are those in which a labor shortage 
is anticipated within six months. In 
these areas, existing contracts may be 
renewed, but no new ones may be 
placed. Groups III and IV, respectively, 
are those in which a labor shortage is 
either at least six months away or no- 
where in sight. It is in these areas that 
new contracts are supposed to be placed. 
In — new facilities are supposed 
to be placed in Group IV areas. 

Although these rules originated in 
WPB, they have been accepted whole- 
heartedly by the services. The armed 
forces have incorporated the rules in 
their own instructions to procurement 
officers. Any officer who places a con- 
tract in a labor shortage area must make 
a report to Washington certifying that 
he could not place the contract else- 
where without providing new facilities. 
@ Plan Proves Itself—Effectiveness of 
the policy is evidenced by the fact that 
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in April three areas—Burlington and 
Wilmington, N. C. and the Springfield- 
Holyoke-Northampton area of Massa- 
chusetts—moved out of the shortage 
category into Group II, while Bloom- 
ington-Burns City, Ind., and the Quad 
Cities area around Moline, IIl., moved 
from Group II to Group III. 

A sampling survey made when the 
program was just beginning to become 
eftective showed that in December the 
percentage of contracts placed in Group 
I areas had been cut to 11.7%, as com- 
pared with 30.8% in the previous Au- 
gust and September. Correspondingly, 
70% of the contracts went to areas in 
Group III or IV or unclassified, as com 
pared with 17% in the earlier period. 
® Policy on Exceptions—WPB is en- 
tirely satisfied with the cooperation ob- 
tained from the services. Its own 
activities in connection with the policy 
are almost entirely devoted to making 
exceptions. WPB’s Procurement Policy 
Board has set up a Critical Labor Area 
Appeals Board to pass on the appeals 
of companies in shortage areas who feel 
they should still be allowed to take con- 
tracts. 

Under the chairmanship of Tudor 
Bowen, the appeals board is made up 


of two representatives each from the: 


WITHOUT SOAP OPERAS 


Britain is keeping its soldiers clean, 
solving a two-way shipping shortage, 
and conserving taw materials by oper- 
ating a soap plant in West Africa. 
From surplus cocoa, the plant pro- 
duces enough soap for the Gold Coast 
army. A British cocoa merchant runs 
the plant with 150 natives, two-thirds 
of them women, who process the 
cocoa (below), then cut and pack the 
resulting soap (right). 


War Manpower Commis 
Smaller War Plants Corp., th 

ment Policy Division and t 
Production Division of WPB 

e Exemptions Are Few—The 

pretty tough about granting ex 

Of the first 58 cases consi 
instance, only seven resulted i 

tions. The sort of case in 
exemption is granted most f; 
involves a firm that has init 
production of some item, hel; 

firms elsewhere to get into pr: 

and then finds that the labor-sypp 
policy throws all the business into 4. 
firms it has nursed along and leave; } 
high and dry. Occasionally ot! B 
tions make it appear desirable to gray 
exemptions. One concern in a Group] 
area, for instance, had specialized jy 
the employment of cripples and othe 
“unemployables,” people who woul 
simply have been out of work if co: 
tracts had been withdrawn. 

@ Subcontracting Problem—Inclusion oj 
SWPC on the appeals board is signif 
cant, since plants that are denied prin 
contracts because of their location ax 
encouraged to take subcontracts. Ideal}; 
these should be obtained from pring 
contractors in the same area in order t 
reduce the labor shortage. Some effort 
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TOup | 
ized ni 


made to prevent prime contractors 
re labor is plentiful from placing 
‘ontracts in shortage areas, but so 
there is no formal rule against it. 
e Procurement Policy Division is 
studying this problem, which could 
j to a certain amount of evasion of 
» rule on prime contracts. 
ome firms which find themselves 
ied by the labor-shortage classifi- 
‘on are moving into Group IV com- 
nities—renting or buying a building, 
pving their machinery or replacing it, 
d taking a few key men with them. 


ut of Detroit 


Ford would limit Willow 
n to plane assembly, moving 
snufacturing to other plants 
ith better labor supply. 


During its make-ready stage, the des- 

y of Willow Run was being shaped 

‘considerations of military strategy. 
s size, scope, and output projections 

re varied several times as the place of 

s anticipated B-24 Liberator bomber 

tput dango status. ‘Today, man- 
ower considerations are very important 
ctors, and for that reason, Willow Run 

entering another phase of its existence 

BW—Mar.1 3’43,p75). 

Decentralization Plan—This period 
ight be called the “decentralization 
hase.” Machines and manufacturing 
perations will be removed from the 
ulking plant 30 miles from Detroit's 

wer center and,set down wher- 
er other Ford plants can handle the 
oak and wherever subcontracting can 
ee arranged. Willow Run thus is slated 

0 become largely an assembly line for 
arts made elsewhere. 

At minimum, the result may be to 
liminate a fourth or more of the labor 
my envisioned a few weeks back as 
ecessary for the plant to reach peak 
production, an army whose size would 
ave been close to six figures. 

Better Labor Markets—Most of the 
decentralizing will be into other Ford 
plants—in Missouri, Minnesota, and per- 
aps other areas as well—where workers 
ure available and plant space can be had. 
Part of the job may go into the Ford tire 
plant, now being vacated through ship- 
ment of its equipment to Russia under 
lend-lease (BW—Apr.17’43,p28). 

The only thing that is sure is that 
ery manufacturing operation that 
can be transplanted from Willow Run 
will be removed. Manpower authorities 
feel this is the only way the plant can 
achieve, as WPB’s Charles E. Wilson re- 
cently predicted, a pace of 500 planes 
monthly “by the time snow flies.” 
¢ Now Comes the Heavy Work—Mov- 
ing of much of the manufacturing work 
will involve major problems of machine 
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SHAM BATTLE OBSERVERS 


Manufacturers and their technicians 
are trequent visitors to Army bases 
(BW —- Apr.24’43,p78) — observing 
their products and getting new ideas. 
But few officials have followed the 
rigorous trail of Chrysler’s president, 
K. T. Keller (left), who went on Cali- 


fornia desert maneuvers with the Sixth 
Armored Division. Accompanied by 
E. J. Hunt (right), Chrysler's Detroit 
arsenal manager, Keller watched his 
firm’s M4 tanks in action. The off- 
cials traveled with Maj. Gen. W. H. 
H. Morris, Jr. (center), living under 
mock battle conditions and averaging 
only five hours’ sleep each night. 


removal. Removal of some 5,500 pieces 
of equipment is required in order to 
quadruple Ford’s Pratt & Whitney air- 
craft engine program, mainly by sub- 
contracting and decentralizing. Other 
departments are, in some ways, even 
more difficult, for the presses that 
form bomber sections and the machines 
that fabricate them are, for the most 
part, larger than engine-making equip- 
ment. 

But, in another sense, the Willow 

Run shift will be the easier by the expe- 
nence gained in the Pratt & Whitney 
program now getting under way. The 
plan, incidentally, is devised basically to 
keep all production going while the 
move is being made, by building up 
parts banks for interim use and by mov- 
ing portions of machine batteries so 
some can continue to operate at the old 
stand while the others are being in- 
stalled at new locations. 
e There Still Are Troubles—W illow Run 
will still face problems after decentraliz- 
ing, for it will yet be many thousands 
short of its manpower goal. But spring 
has come to Detroit, and the winter re- 
sistance against making the daily trek to 
the bomber plant is lessened. The 
WMC prohibition against job shifting— 
something sought by Ford officials 
earlier this year to apply solely to Wil- 
low Run—is also helping, by reducing 
the quit rate. 


High-Octane Drive 


Armed forces continue to 
raise goals on aviation gasoline; 
cargo plane program may add 
to requirements. 


Because the rhythm of air warfare 
has been accelerating under the pressure 
of events, aviation gasoline production 
will continue to be on the critical list. 
@ Push for Improvement—And because 
performance ratings of aircraft evgines 
in combat are being measured in casual- 
ties, there won't be any letup in the 
deadly effort to get more speed, more 
air miles per pound of gasoline carried, 
and better climbing ability. 

Furthermore, although production 
figures are military secrets, there have 
been official indications that “require- 
ments” of aviation gasoline have ad- 
vanced. 

@ From Natural Gas—Normal butane, 
a hydrocarbon that can be extracted 
from natural gas and its liquid byprod- 
uct, natural gasoline, is the key that will 
unlock a large additional supply of 
aviation gasoline feed stock and help 
meet the increased requirements, ac- 
cording to Bruce K. Brown, assistant 
deputy petroleum administrator, who 
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THORN TOASTER 


Pressed as never before to feed the 
cattle that feed the nation, south- 
western Texas ranchers have taken a 
lacing from the longest, driest winter 
in 25 years. But by reviving the old 


practice of burning thorns from wild 
prickly pear cactus, they are getting a 
stop-gap feed until spring grass is ready. 
With gasoline torches that throw a 
10-ft. flame (above), cow hands: pre- 
pare a good sugar and starch base 
feed, meanwhile clearing the land. 


reported on aviation gasoline compo- 
nents at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tural Gasoline Assn. in Dallas. He sug- 
gested that individual producers of 
butane proceed at once to discuss de- 
tails with government representatives. 

Newly developed processes, Brown 
disclosed, in which “minor problems are 
being rapidly solved,” will convert bu- 
tane readily, and with a yield of about 
90%, into isobutane, a hydrocarbon 
having the same chemical composition 
as butane, but a changed internal struc- 
ture. One barrel of increased produc- 
tion of isobutane, Brown went on, 
ultimately can be made into the equiva- 
lent of four barrels of 100-octane gaso- 
line. He said the most important con- 
tribution that the natural gasoline in- 
dustry could make would be to increase 
its production of isobutane. 
© Processes Shared—The Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War has a committee 
actively engaged in isobutane develop- 
ments; it receives monthly reports from 
each plant operator and makes any 
speedup technique developed by one 
available to the others. 

The companies that have been de- 
veloping and licensing butane isomeri- 
zation processes include the M. W. 
Kellogg Co., Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Shell Development Co., Shell Oil Co., 
Standard Oil Co. of California, Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. (a Standard- 
New Jersey subsidiary), Texas Co., and 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

@ Construction Program—Brown’s plea 
for increasing production recalls reports 
that he told a congressional committee 
in February that plants to supply two- 
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thirds of the United Nations aviation 
gasoline requirements were under con- 
struction, and that the remaining one- 
third had beew authorized by the War 
Production Board. Oil men think the 
“requirements” will keep going up. 
The fact that official Washington is 
now much more concerned about avia- 
tion gasoline production than about 
synthetic rubber was emphasized last 
week end when Donald M. Nelson tried 
to smooth over a new outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Rubber Director Wil- 
liam M. Jeffers and Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson. 
@ What Patterson Wants—Charging 
that because of priorities given synthetic 
rubber equipment, 7,000,000 barrels of 
high-octane gasoline had been “lost for- 
ever,” Patterson made a new bid for 
additional refinery equipment. Such an 
addition would be at the expense of 
Jeffers’ program. 


Jeffers’ refusal to take part in a pro-’ 


posed confab with Nelson, Patterson, 
and Petroleum Administrator for War 
Harold L. Ickes, Jeffers’ cocky attitude 
in panning Elmer Davis’ Office of War 
Information for its press releases on 
rubber, and his announced decision to 
50 back to Omaha July 1 show that he 
eels his rubber program has generated 
enough steam to put it over. 
@ The Services Adamant—It’s also worth 
remembering that the Army and Navy, 
although they had no Jeffers to drama- 
tize their side of the competition, have 
not retreated an inch from their posi- 
tion that aviation gasoline is the more 
important. 

Along with boosting aviation gaso- 


line production, a parallel inc: ase ; 
aviation lubricants seems logica Abo, 
five gallons of lubricants are © quire 
for each 100 gallons of aviation so) 
consumed. Trade magazines, 
ing this point, say it takes from 
months to expand aviation | 
plants against six months to bui 
aviation gasoline plant. 
@ Cargo Planes’ Needs—Cargo plang 
are big consumers of aviation ¢ \soling 
and hen their number is mult) lied tp 
several thousand next year, s 
men figure their requirements alone 
would far exceed present capacity of thi 
country to produce 100-octane fuel, 
Technologists for Jersey Standard 
estimate that cargo planes require mor 
ocean tankers to keep them in service 
than the planes replace in freight ships, 
To carry 100,000 cargo tons a month 
from the United States to the United 
Kingdom, for example, requires 34 yes 
sels. If the same tonnage a month 
moves by cargo plane—it would take 
1,900—52 tankers will be required to 
fuel the planes. 
e The Relative Requirements—Standard 
Oil’s summary of the ocean freighter, 
cargo-plane, and tanker (if planes are 
used) requirements, on the basis of 
100,000 tons a month, follows: 


Tankers 
Number Required 
of Cargo to Service 
Planes Planes 


6,550 228 
1,900 52 

563 9 
5,885 85 
@ Individual Developments—If the avia- 
tion fuel goals are reached, there prob- 
ably will be plenty of work—and plenty 
of credit—for all. Along the line of 
high-octane development, a few ex- 
amples are typical. Phillips was the first 
refiner to use thermal alkylation, a heat 
method of producing one class of high- 
octane hydrocarbons. 

The Texas Co. (which developed a 

sulphuric acid process), Gulf, and 
Standard of Jersey also have pioneer 
claims in the field of catalytic alkylation. 
Universal patented the use of anhydrous 
hydrofluoric as a catalyst in alkylation 
processes. Socony-Vacuum and its affili- 
ate, Houdry Process Corp., Standard of 
Jersey, and Universal recently have an- 
nounced new catalysts without disclos- 
ing their composition. 
@ Hydrofluoric to the Fore—As a cata- 
lyst to replace the commonly used sul- 
phuric acid, hydrofluoric acid appeals 
to some industrial chemists because it 
eliminates a troublesome waste disposal 
problem; it does not go into any per- 
manent or primary combinations with 
the reacting materials, except minor by- 
products, and, unlike sulphuric, can be 
recycled through the plant indefinitely 
without expensive recovery methods. 
It’s reported that 20 plants are now 
using or are scheduled to use the hydro- 
fluoric process. 


Number 
of Cargo 
Vessels 


Route 
U. S. to: 
Australia . ss 
United Kingdom 34 
Alaska 16 
eer 96 
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da SOMETHING TO KEEP AHEAD OF! 
and 
neer 
vee GianT sky-liners shuttling tourists between the continents. | meeting them. Fifteen years ago The Maryland insured 
ion Fast planes streaking over world-wide air routes transport- _ airline operations against public hazards. It was in the first 
fili- [@ ing cargoes of all kinds. That day is coming... it’s inthe rank of companies behind the important Civilian Pilot 
of BF making now. Training Program. Its coverage is in force when commer- 


Men and materials in the air, as on the earth, require in- _ cial airlines fly vital military personnel and equipment on 
surance ...for obligations and responsibilities always exist, the urgent business of today. 


of no matter what else changes. And to meet this challenge Tomorrow. ..when peace comes ...The Maryland will 

u J 4 . *-* . . 

ais Of the future The Maryland—with other casualty compa- _have the experience and breadth of vision to anticipate the 
it J nies—is in earnest preparation today. insurance requirements of the upsurging American avia- 


For over a decade, The Maryland has kept ahead of the tion industry which will girdle the globe. Maryland 
aviation industry ... foreseeing its insurance needs and = Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Addvanad cadet dill 


Today, with post-war planning 
so essential, we invite a few 
manufacturers to benefit from 
our 15 years of specialized 
experience in oil-hydraulics. 
You may now be working on 
a new idea—or perhaps are 
considering the improvement 
of existing equipment or 
methods. In either case, oil- 
hydraulic power, or exact con- 
trol of power and movement, 
might be used to advantage. 
From the many unusual and 
special problems we have suc- 
cessfully solved in the past, 
Denison HydrOlILics (oil hy- 
draulics) has become known 
as “‘Industry’s New Right 
Hand.” And, although our 
war work has priority, our 
Engineers will take time for 


collaboration and will be glad 
to consider your problems. 

Write us briefly. Whether we 
can help, or further discus- 


sion is warranted, can be 
quickly determined. No ob- 
ligation whatsoever! 


The DENISON 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
1193 DUBLIN RD., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SO MUCH 
ior So Little 


1.1. BROWN 
LepGer Paper 


MILLS Al 


ESTABLISHED 1849 
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TANK NEMESIS 


Enemy tanks aren’t so formidable 
against highly explosive shells from 
the Army’s newest antitank gun— 
dubbed the “bazooka” by troops that 


use it. No tank in the enemy’s arsenal 
can survive its deadly fire, one of the 
reasons for Rommel’s retreat ii Af 
rca, Army men report. Two men 
handle the gun. One fires it; the 
other loads the secret rocket-type shell 


Staples Paradox 


Coffee supply improves 
from shipping efficiencies, but 
sugar may get tighter because 
of beet scarcity and canning. 


You'll soon have an extra cup of 
coffee, but you may have less sugar to 
put into it. Supplies of the two big im- 
ported staples are gravitating toward op- 
posite ends of the scale—coffee inven- 
tories are relatively good, while the sugar 
outlook will get gloomier. 

e@ More Coffee Due—Beginning May 30 
—as hinted last week by Prentiss M. 
Brown—OPA will shorten each coffee ra- 
tion period, which is tantamount to in- 
creasing the present allotment (one 
pound every five weeks). How much the 
increase will be, OPA won't tell. But 
OPA is pretty happy about inventories 
because they are up 25% from the 
dreary low point of last November. Here 


is how green coffee stocks on hand have 


been increasing lately: 
Pounds 


180,000,000 
197,000,000 


Data figures rounded from Inter-American 


Coffee Board tabulations. 


In peacetime, the U. S. normally has 
around 400,000,000 Ib. of green coffee 
inventory at any given time, so there’s 
no chance now of a return to prewar 
consumption levels. However, an inven- 
tory of 225,000,000 Ib. to 230,000,000 
Ib. is big enough to liberalize rations. 
OPA is using the shorter-period method 


of giving the consumer a dividend 
rather than increasing the poundage 
per ration stamp. Reason: Coffee de. 
teriorates more readily in the new crsatz 
packages. 

e Efficient Use of Boats—On the face of 
things, the increase in coffee stocks is 
something of a paradox, for the Mar 
time Commission has not materially in 
creased shipping space. The answer i 
a more efficient use of boats. Reports 
circulated in the coffee trade and in 
Congress indicate that six or cight 
months ago empty boats, northbound 
from Latin-American nations, couldn't 
put in at coffee ports because of traffic 
congestion. The boats came back to the 
U. S. without coffee rather than wait for 
the logjam to break. 

But now the boats are apparentl 

routed according to better timetables, 
and the coffee is coming in (a slight 
bonus is also due to rail shipments 
through Mexico). 
e Sugar Outlook Sour—As for sugar, the 
outlook is far from cheery. Trade re- 
ports run something like this: Imports 
will remain about the same, or increase 
only slightly; but sugar beet acreage 1s 
off sadly; and OPA will be forced to give 
Victory gardeners so much extra sweet 
ening that the supply won’t be big 
enough to meet present inventory stand- 
ards. Therefore OPA must cut the con 
sumer’s ration, or clip industrial use. 

This year’s decrease in domestic sugat 
beet acreage has been estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
30% (from 1,049,000 acres in 1942 to 
740,000 acres in 1943). Labor costs and 
prices are the main reasons for the drop. 
Home canners this year will want about 
50% more sugar than last year. They'll 
probably demand between one-half and 
three-quarters of a million tons. 
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ODAY, we know that millions of troops 
. ear millions of tons of war goods are roll- 
ing along the rails and highways of this coun- 
try in the greatest war effort of all time. 


Yet, we may not realize that this is possible 
only because the United States has the larg- 
est and best transportation system in the world. 


Under free enterprise, Americans have built 
a network of railroads some 234,000 miles in 
length, with more and better equipment, and 
at least three times as much trackage, as all the 
Axis nations combined ! 


America’s highway system, with more than 
548,000 miles of graded or surfaced roads, is 
not matched by any other nation on earth. 


In this time of national emergency, America 
is fortunate that this vast transportation sys- 
tem does not have to be created overnight. 
The war found American Transportation ready 
... thanks to long years of creative work and 
to billions of dollars invested by men with 
courage and with faith in America’s future. 


Many of these dollars have been life insur- 
ance dollars. For example, Metropolitan pol- 
icyholders, through their Company, have 


How life insurance dollars 


help “keep ‘em rolling” 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS—FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, 


invested hundreds of millions of dollars in un- 
derlying railroad securities which aided the 
expansion and improvement of America’s rail- 
roads ...and other millions of dollars in bonds 
of States, counties, and municipalities. These 
dollars helped finance new bridges, the paving 
of roads, the construction of arterial highways. 


Today, Metropolitan’s income available for 
investment is performing an additional function. 
By far the larger part of it is going into United 
States Government Bonds, helping to buy the 
things needed to win the war. 

When victory comes, American transporta- 
tion will continue to progress. Aircraft devel- 
opment may supplement, to a greater degree, 
the railroads and highways of today. 


Whatever ensues, life insurance funds will 
continue to play their part in the transpor- 
tation field, as in other fields of American 
endeavor. 


So, when life insurance policyholders pay 
their premiums, they are evidencing their 
faith in their country, not only in funds to 
help win the war, but also by building a back- 
log of funds for the peacetime development 
of a greater America. 


OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


25th ANNIVERSARY —1808-19 > 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) cm 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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COLLEGES EVEN THE: 


It's not the dust which you see 
but the dust which you do not 
see that does the most harm. 
This fine, penetrating dust—in- 
visible to the naked eye—is 
caught by Sly Cloth Filters (only 
cloth can do this thorough filter- 
ing job). 

Specializing in this field for over 
40 years, Sly Engineers have 
solved the dust problems of 57 
industries suppressing and col- 
lecting 111 kinds of dust. We 
have been doing this longer than 
anyone else. 


This experience is at your dis- 
posal. Ask for Bulletin 98 and tell 
us about your dust problem so 
that we may write you fully. Sly 
Dust Control is not expensive. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 Train Avenue «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scieutific 
DUST CONTROL 
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Wets Hold Firm 


Value of liquor taxes to 
bolster flagging state revenues 
was the argument that blocked 
dry progress in legislatures. 


The liquor industry, which has been 
watching the sessions of state legislatures 
with its customary anxiety, now breathes 
a bit easier. Of the 41 legislatures that 
convened in wet states this year, 19 
have adjourned without any important 
victories for the drys. 

e@ Full Hopper—A box score of results 
brought up to date by Allied Liquor 
Industries recently disclosed that in 
the 19 states, 395 bills affecting liquor 
were introduced. Of these 324 failed 
to pass, 62 were enacted, five await 
gubernatorial action, four were vetoed. 

Liquor taxes and license fees were in- 

creased in some states, and a trend 
toward shorter hours for retail sales was 
noticeable. The powerful argument for 
liquor taxes to bolster state revenues, 
now slipping with the loss of gasoline 
levies, is evident in the defeat of bone- 
dry bills in Georgia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina, Oregon, North Dakota, and 
Tennessee. A bill to provide for local 
option elections failed in Indiana as did 
several similar proposals in Colorado. 
e Advertising Curbs Rejected — Dry- 
sponsored bills seeking to restrict or 
prohibit liquor advertising in certain 
media lost out in Arkansas, Idaho, North 
Dakota, West Virginia, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

Arizona defeated a bill to double taxes 
on alcoholic beverages, and moves to 
change or increase license fees were 
killed in Idaho and New York. How- 
ever, New York retained its 50¢ emer- 
gency tax on distilled spirits, keeping 
the total state take at $1.50 per gallon. 
e@ Sunday Sales—Measures against the 
sale of alcoholic beverages on Sunday 
were passed in Arkansas. Other states 
rejected proposed legislation along the 
same lines. 

Idaho added 0.5% to retail prices 
of the state dispensary to create a nar- 
cotic research fund. The Oregon leg- 
islature doubled the price of consumer 
licenses, making the cost $1 per imbiber. 
(Another law requires the Oregon liquor 
control commission to acquaint the pub- 
lic with the effects of drinking.) ‘Ten- 
nessee increased taxes on wines and 
liquor. In Utah a fund for school 
lunches was created by imposing a tax 
of 10¢ per quart on liquor and a tax 
of 5¢ per quart on wine. Washington 
adopted a wartime sales tax of 10% 
on the retail price of liquors. 

e Refunds to Service Men—Miscellane- 
ous measures included an Indiana law 
providing refunds to license holders en- 
tering the armed forces, a West Virginia 


act penalizing distillers who fa 
the state its fair share of liqu 
the current shortage, an Orego 
stricting the sale of all drinkal 
taining over 14% of alcohol 
stores. 

The drive for shorter hours 
sumer sales (BW—Feb.6’43,p2 
tinues. Twelve states have st 
curfews, 18 have partial curfe 
moves for curtailment are on 
others. Excluding the liquorle 
of Kansas and Mississippi, on 
states show no interest in short 
the hours of sale—Connecticu: 
tucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Nor‘! 
kota, Maine, Vermont, and W. 
ginia. 

e Rationing Approved—The indu 
proves both curfews and rationing sing 
these devices will help stretch th 
dwindling supplies of alcoholics and ax 
good public relations. Of the 17 state 
where liquor is a state monopoly (BW 
—Dec.26'42,p37), twelve now have some 
form of rationing. Official estimates o 
how much whisky is enough vary wide) 
Iowa allows three quarts per weck, the 
West Virginia rule is one bottle per day, 
and diplomats booked for the United 
Nations’ food conference in Hot Spring;, 
Va., are appalled at the news that the 
state ration is one pint weekly. 

In nonmonopoly states, distillers ar 
doing their own rationing. Deliveric; 
are reduced usually on the basis of the 
customer’s previous purchases. The ide: 
is to spread available supplies as thin} 
as possible among package stores, bar 
and homes so that brands will be kep: 
before the eyes of the maximum nun 
ber of consumers. 


Atlanta Dries Up 


Georgia’s capital outlaws 
public drinking of hard liquor, 
residents must pull shades if 
they would imbibe at home. 


Atlanta, Georgia’s capital city, lon: 
advertised as the “Business Hub of the 
Southeast” by its Chamber of Con- 
merce, has just put into effect a new city 
ordinance severely restrict:ng drinking 
e No Public Drinking—The ordinanc: 
provides that “it shall be unlawful for 
any person to consume spirituous 
liquors, mixed or plain, in or on any 
public piace.” Violators would be sub- 
ject to a fine of $1C0 and a 30-day jail 
sentence. 

Although the ordinance does not af- 
fect the sale of liquor in bottles at pack- 
age stores, it does prevent its public 
consumption. It was pointed out dur 
ing the debate before City Council that 
the practice of going to a liquor store, 
purchasing a bottle of liquor, and then 
going to a nearby restaurant to drink it 
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The insurance broker never has to say: “Sorry, 
my company doesn’t insure risks of that class.” 
Since he represents no insurance company, he 
is free to buy from any company—or many 
companies—and make his decisions on the 
basis of what is best for you. He is ina position 
to act as central clearing house for all your 
insurance contracts and to advise you continu- 
ously on all phases of your insurance program. 


Have you ever stopped to enumerate the 
hazards to which your business is daily and 
hourly exposed? Fire, explosion, wind storm, 
war, marine, inland transportation, aviation, 
public liability, workmen’s compensation, group 
life, pensions—these are only the most obvious. 
There are countless others and they are being 
multiplied by present-day conditions. 


Does it not seem common sense to have the 
insurance of all these risks supervised by some 
one organization which is well informed, is 


DO THE WHOLE JOB 


staffed with specialists in every department, and 
at all times represents you? 


This is the role of the insurance broker— 
and when we say broker we mean a brokerage 
organization as applied to the needs of large 
firms or corporations. The insurance program 
of such concerns is no simple task and no one- 
man job. It requires many men versed in various 
subjects, many departments, many services and 
facilities. Yet the broker’s compensation is not 
an extra fee from you, but a brokerage paid 
by the insurance companies. 


Johnson & Higgins have been in business 
for nearly 100 years and have the experience 
and equipment for this complicated and diffi- 
cult task. In times like these, our many serv- 
ices have double value. We can do the whole job. 


* * * 
In insurance brokerage — it costs no more to have 


the best. 


CHICAGO es SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT . seg ee oe: ae 

a ‘ 7 iz, 5 s : 
PHILADELPHIA : INSURANCE BROKERS : VANCOUVER | 
BUFFALO ; ii BS te WINNIPEG 
anda 63 WALL STREET . New Yor«eE ee REIT 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


Buyers of Insurance for Commerce and Indash 


fil. 
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No. W84 4 SPINDLE 


DRILL 
PRESSES 


CONDENSED 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Spindle Trave 
Overall 


LA WAR BONDS 
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‘Match the Machine to the Job’’ 


Extra planes, extra ships, extra tanks, extra 
guns ... to overwhelm the Axis with life- 
saving mechanized fighting power . . . that’s 
the goal now for the nation’s productive 
genius. 

To help your plant swell the total, maybe 
you can apply this Atlas idea to advantage 
— “match the machine to the job” —big 
machines for big jobs but modern fast pre- 
cision tools for small-parts production so 
capacities of larger machines will not be 
wasted, 


Where operations require a series of drilled 
and tapped holes consider Atlas Multiple 
Spindle Drill Presses. In many plants today 
these Atlas Tools are handling and speeding 
up work that formerly took special machines 
costing thousands of dollars. 

“Match the machine to the job” will be 
a profitable production idea long after the 
last shot is fired. Write for operating data 

on Atlas Tools and the name 
of our distributor nearest you. 


ATLAS PRESS CO. 


585 N. PITCHER ST. « KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


amonc Gta, 


CUSTOMERS 


Addressograph Multigraph 
Corporation 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Btakeblok Div. 

American Chain & Cable 
Company. Inc. 

American Locomotive Co. 

American Safety Razor 
Corporation 

Bausch and Lomb Optical 
Company 

Beech Aircraft Company 

Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Bendix Aviation, Ltd. 
Eclipse Machine Div. 
Sciatilla Magneto Div. 
Bendix Products Div. 
Wayne Division 
Zenith Carburetor Div. 

Bendix Radio Corp. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Boeing Aircraft Company 

Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation 

Briggs Manufacturing Co. 

Brunswick Balke Callendar 
Company 

Buffalo Arms Corp. 

Bulova Watch Company 

Canadian Car Munitions 
Company 


Utlas, 4 TOOL TEAM. 


MILLING ee 


SHAPERS 


FOR SMALL-PART MACHINING 
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is stopped under the new or 

Public drinking of wines and bec 

ever, is not affected. 

@ It Mustn’t Be Seen—The or 

also provides that drinking on 

premises where it can be seen f: 

street or sidewalk is unlawful 

means residents whose living ro 

on the street level must lowe 

window shades if they serve drinks, 

also would apply to private club 
Hardest hit will be night clubs where 

serving of both mixed drinks and etups 

for bottle carriers has been practiced, 

Operators of night spots in some of the 

leading hotels frankly admit they cannot 


| operate under this drinking restriction 


and say they will close their establish. 
ments unless the law is modified. Op 
the day the ordirance was signed, even 
before the police department received 
official notice to enforce it, an official 
of one of Atlanta’s largest hotels was in 


| New York attempting to cancel a big 


floor show already billed. 


| @ Prohibitionists Perk Up— Although 
| bone -dry laws have beea introduced "at 


every session of the Georgia Legislature 
since the people of Georgia voted to 
legalize liquor in a general election June 
8, 1937, the state remains wet. Yet the 
stringent action of the city fathers of 
Atlanta, who claim it is a step in the 
campaign to clean up vice in the com- 
munity, unquestionably will be used as 
ammunition by prohibitionists, on both 
a state-wide and a national scale. 


Thiokol’s Retreat 


Doomed by its process 
odor and availability of reclaim 
rubber for recaps; construction 
of plants halted. 


Output of thiokol for recapped tires, 

which appeared to be an answer to 
transportation problems last fall (BW- 
Aug.15’42,p17), has been suspended, 
though the output of other thiokol rub- 
ber types continues strong. Building 
of plants to be operated by Dow Chem: 
cal Co. and E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. has been frozen in midair after 
government expenditure of $2,000,000 
or more. 
@ Outranked by Buna-S—The half-fin- 
ished state of the program is easily ex- 
plained. When the plants were begun, 
recapping rubber was extremely scarce. 
Thiokol appeared the quickest available 
supply. 

Then came the public tire collection. 
Results far exceeded expectations. There 
was obviously plenty of tire rubber for 
interim purposes, either as usable sec- 
ondhand tires or as rubber reclaimable 
from unusable tires. At the same time, 
tightness of rubber plant machinery 
directed primarily into Buna-S channels, s, 
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> next war will come right into your living room... 


er think what a potent force for peace television would 


? Suppose the actual bloody battle scenes could be broad- 


t via television today. And that all people throughout 
world had free access to such broadcasts. 

é pro’s and con’s of television have been discussed by 
ryone for several years. Many are the prognostications 
ch have been made. Everything from the thrill of seeing 
news actually happening to the delight of having great 
sts performing in your living room. However, there’s one 

about television of which you may not be aware; that 
vacuum tube makes it all possible. From the studio to 

living room television is a literal mass of triodes, diodes, 


pentodes, camera tubes and cathode ray tubes. The vacuum 
tube is the key which unlocked the door to the next great 
industrial revolution. Television is but one of the countless 
electronic devices which are rapidly making their places in 
our modern lives. Thus, when you consider the practical uses 
for electronics in your business you should wisely investigate 
first the vacuum tubes which 
are to be needed. Eimac tubes 
enjoy the enviable position of 
being first choice among the 
leading electronic engineers 
throughout the world. 


Follow the leaders to 


TEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
Export Agents: FRAZAR & HANSEN, 301 Clay St., San Francisco, Calif., U.S. A. 


SALSBURY 


turret trucks 


Slow, manual load-handling is eliminated with Sals- 
bury Turret Trucks. Greater quantities of materials 
are moved faster, at less cost. Hand-truck operators 
are made available for more important jobs. Resulr— 
more production with fewer manhours. 


Salsbury Turret Trucks are made in three models— 
Lift Type for handling standard loaded skids; Cargo 
Type for parts, packages and bulk loads; and Tractor 
Type for pulling trailer trains. Self-Shifting Transmis- 
sion and Automatic Clutch provide fully automatic 
control—drivewheel steering gives extreme maneuver- 
ability—powerful engine easily handles capacity loads 
at speeds up to eight miles an hour. 

Write today to Dept. T-41 for folder describing these 
versatile, low-cost industrial trucks. 


Manufactured and Distributed by 
NUTTING TRUCK AND CASTER COMPANY 
Faribault, Minnesota 
Under license of Salsbury Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


h six 
(throng PER 


WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


New York - PHILADELPHIA - Chicago 
Mills: WOODBERRY 
BALTIMORE, MD 
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First to expand in war, construction work 
has been the first to contract. August, 
1942 marked the peak of the “‘tooling 
up” stage for the American war econ- 
omy, and in the six months to February, 
1943, construction volume has slumped 
50%. Privately financed building was 
limited as long ago as Pearl Harbor; 
now the government's program for ex- 
panding the nation's military and indus- 
trial plant is nearing completion. Men, 
machines, and materials which formerly 
went into the construction of factories, 
cantonments, and war homes now are 
being siphoned into the production of 
direct implements of war—planes, 
tanks, ships. 


WAR CONSTRUCTION — WAR CASUALTY 
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put thiokol lower on the priority scale. 
@ Nauseating Odor—Beyond this, how- 
ever, thiokol manufacture in the big vol- 
ume required for tires was impaired by 
the odd handicap of odor. The nauseous 
smell of the product in process drove 
workers to windows, and tire companies 
using it for test recapping were vehem- 
ently critical. This actually was an im- 
portant factor in trade attitude on thio- 
kol tire rubber. 

So thiokol can be wiped off the slate 
as a wartime substitute for tire rubber. 
There is doubt, too, whether it will 
ever be used for such purposes unless 
vastly improved, for in addition to bad 
odor it admittedly does not have the 
wearing qualities on tires which natural 
rubber and Buna-S have. 
© Postwar Niche—After the war, regard- 
less of its place in the tire field, it will 
still have its important present and 


prewar place as a mechanical goods ma 
terial, wherein small output volume and 
a different formula reduce the odor 
problem. Thiokol and neoprene, pro; 
erties of Thiokol Corp. and du Pont 
respectively, are the two major syntheti 
rubbers for such applications—mote: 
parts which require oil-resistant quali- 
ties missing in natural rubber, gasolinc 
pump hose, gaskets, and seals, 


ON POSTWAR EMPLOYMENT 


When the war ends, about 30,000, 00 
Americans must be transferred from the 
armed services and munitions industnes 
to peacetime occupations. This, the 
maximum probable threat of unemploy- 
ment, would be more than twice the 
number idle when the banks closed in 
1933. 

That is the essence of the countrys 
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Lired, soldier? 
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)¢ course you are, poor kid. Doing about three 
sople’s work now, aren’t you? With Thelma an 
y nurse and Bill in the navy, you’ve been file 
Nerk and office boy as well as secretary, recep- 
onist, and office sparkplug. 

Interruptions, phone calls, sudden emergencies , 
_, forty letters instead of twenty... up before 
awn, home after dark. . . day after day after day. 
Jot much more than a kid, either... but what 
soldier you’ve turned out to be! 
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z Well. . .we used to make typewriters. Remem- 
200 5 ber? Good ones, too. And we know a lot about 

o|f™our job, and what it means to American business 

: d war production and to keeping things going 
00 >| Bin the home front. 


So here’s something, soldier, that we'd like you 
o know. Your boss and your company. . . and all 
osses, everywhere. ..are proud of the way you’re 
arrying on. Proud...and mighty grateful ..even 
f in the rush of things we sometimes forget to tell 
rou sO. 

Okay, tired soldier! Put that shoe back on, and 


150 $| get home to bed. : : : 
0 To her boss: Girls working at high pressure deserve effi- 
100 a cient typewriters. Now that new ones are unobtainable, 
: it's good sense to have your machines checked more tre- 
= quently. . . and by competent experts. Our branch offices 
50 0 and L C Smith dealers everywhere are at your servi:e. 


LC SMITH &4 CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


kg War production entrusted to us is precision 
work calling for craftsmanship of the highest 
order... skill won through years of making 
America’s finest office and portable typewriters. 


SMITH-CORONA 


Lypewriter Service 
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Ute reduce rejects, increase production 


Operation study sheets all too often record “poor light” as a 
major cause of poor quality production—of too many units that 
cannot pass inspection. This condition is particularly noticeable 
on night-shift work because— 

Most plants operating today were designed and built for 
peacetime, daylight working schedules. Wartime production de- 
mands night work; and lighting based on daylight conditions is in- 
adequate to serve the needs of night workers. 

The answer to this problem is re-lighting. You can quickly, 
easily, and with little expense increase the efficiency of your 
present lighting equipment by re-locating lamps to eliminate 
glare and shadow, increasing lamp wattages where necessary, or 
installing additional equipment to insure uniform lighting levels 
throughout your plant. A Silv-A-King lighting engineer can tell 
you exactly what is necessary. 

Silv-A-King has specialized in industrial lighting for 22 years. 
Silv-A-King quality equipment (fluorescent or incandescent) 
plus a Silv-A-King “engineered layout” makes an unbeatable 


combination. 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 
300 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Send for your copy of our 
16-page hook: Light Is An Essential 
Production Tool” 


SILV-A-KING MAKES fight Work FOR YOU 
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postwar problem as outlined | §: 
Chase, economist, in a specia) jy), 
of the Survey Graphic just issu 4, | 
are the obvious answer, but here 
much difference of opinion an no ; 
contributors as to how to provic« the, 

A. F. Hinrichs, acting comp issio;,. 
of labor statistics, U. S. Dept o* Laby, 
advises such emergency steps a: exte; 
ing the public employment sy 
stituting immediate public works projec: 
to take up the job slack, broad¢ ning ¢: 
unemployment compensation 
missal wages, hiring by priva 
panies for work at a future date. 

Business executives are waried ¢ 
their responsibility by Beardsley Rup 
chairman of the New York Federal R; 
serve Bank and proponent of pay-as-yo.. 
go income taxes. He asserts that unle 
mass unemployment “can be eliminate; 
under our present system, many will » 
so far as to agree that private busine: 
enterprise will be supplanted by som 
other arrangement.” 


Fewer Frills 


| Standardization roster 
augmented by 1,000 potentiai 


projects culled from records at 7 
WPB; industry consulted. provi 
savel 

To speed up the standardization. ij mak 
simplification program, WPB’s Simpli- i they 
fication Branch is adding about 1,00) fj ode 
potential projects to its list. Not all of Mj orde 
them will pan out, of course, but this i: fj ¢™M 
by far the biggest job of this sort that 9 &y 
WPB has ever undertaken. an 


e Hit or Miss—Although standardization 
and simplification already have a pretty 
fair start (table pages 32 and 33), the 
hunt for new projects heretofore ha: 
been pretty much a hit-or-miss proposi- 
tion. Ideas have originated within the 
Simplification Branch, within one of 


WPB’s industry divisions, or within in- , 
dustry itself. But how much fertile ter- tan 
ritory was left untouched, nobody could eg 
tell. ; ter 
So the Simplification Branch now is 2 

‘| combing WPB’s product assignment Tt 
book (the register listing the 8,000-odd do 
items over which WPB has control ‘I 
Anything that looks as though it could a 
be defrilled or standardized is put down - 
on paper. When the final list of an . 
estimated 1,000 items is completed, it th 
will be split into sections and turned in 
over to WPB’s respective industry divi- 
sions for detailed study. . 
@ Alternative Methods—The Simplifica- 
tion Branch is going to suggest that each és 
industry division review the possibilities a 
of simplification from the following é 


angles: dimension of product, rating 
(i.e., wattage, voltage, etc.), weight, vol 
ume, performance, finish, materials, and 


design. When simplification seems feas- 
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lima 


hie in the light of the foregoing, the 
dustr’ division is then a to 
ink aout a preliminary technique for 
partying; it into effect. 

Here the Simplification Branch sug- 
ts these alternatives: (1) an order di- 
cting method of manufacture; (2) al- 
owing manufacturers to choose several 
tems from a big list; (3) preferential al- 
ncation of materials to encourage sim- 
sification; (4) drawing up of perform- 
»nce standards; (5) adoption of specifica- 


or (7) freezing of models. 
he Simplification Branch has worked 


put a timetable for the completion of 
projects, once they are put into the mill. 


ions; (6) streamlining of manufacture; | 


| 


Normally Ten Weeks—Additionally, | 


| 
} 


[he normal time, according to the table, | 


should be about ten weeks. If a project 


is still stalled after that interval, the | 


Simplification Branch will attempt to 
expedite it. 
As before, however, the program will 


not be rammed down industry's throat. | 
It will continue to be largely voluntary | 


(BW—Nov.28’42,p15). That is, noth- 
ing is done without complete participa- 
tion.of an industry advisory committee. 
This group virtually writes its own or- 
ders, except for the legal trappings; or, 
as not infrequently happens, the com- 
mittee can kill a proposed project after 
proving that it is not a time or material 
saver. On only one score does WPB 
make manufacturers toe the line: Once 
they have agreed to a program, and an 
order is written, they can’t violate the 
order. 

¢More for Everybody—Both the mili- 
tary procurement agencies and the civil- 
ian are supposed to derive appreciable 
benefits under the revitalized program. 
The man in mufti is most likely to feel 
its effects in the form of bigger supplies 
of hitherto scarce goods. Military agen- 
cies will get faster delivery on their or- 
ders, plus more highly standardized mu- 
nitions and armament. 

The latter angle is particularly impor- 
tant when warfare is conducted on for- 
eign soil. For standardization spells in- 
terchangeability of parts, thus cutting 
down the necessity for keeping huge 
stores of variegated repair parts on hand. 
This is a lesson the military services 
don’t have to learn afresh; both the 
Allies and the enemy have had to resort 
to cannibalism (stripping of new equip- 
ment to repair damaged matériel). 
¢ Waive Close Specifications—Because 
the Quartermaster Corps and the Serv- 
ices of Supply agree that WPB’s Sim- 
plification Branch can help them over a 
severe hump, they are usually ready to 
waive the hairline specifications that 
ordinarily would prevent standardization 
of war materials. The old rules aren’t 
erased from the books. But the procure- 
ment agencies make an agreement with 
WPB that the latter’s standardization 
orders take precedence over any military 
specifications that stand in the way. 
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| er among the features of this 
2000-ton Birdsboro Hydraulic Airplane Press is the 
highly practical design of its turret table. 


This assures easier, faster, more convenient loading 
and unloading. This press also provides No-Jar 
turret indexing and Two-Stage pressing speed—for 
the smooth operation and great accuracy that give 
maximum production with a minimum of rejects. 


This turret table press is another of the many 
Birdsboro installations that are now working 24 
hours a day on the war program. And when peace- 
time comes again they will continue to make their 


contribution in shaping a new America. 


If yours 


is a press problem, it pays to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


= 


BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


ae ¥ 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
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WPB'S SIMPLIFICATION PROGRAM: IN PROCESS . 4 


This is the latest count of simplification-standardization 


first section shows projects still in the mill (as of yd. 
projects launched by WPB’s Conservation Division. The 


April), the other shows what has been completed. 


Legend: 
(1) Project proposed. 

(2) Program being developed. 

3) Program being revised following 
presentation to industry. 


(4) Order being written. 

(5) Order being circulated for sig- 
nature. 

(6) Order issued. 

(ASA) Project being developed in col- 


Project Status Project 

5 Aerial ladders and accessories 2 Fans and blowers 

4 Alloy steel bars, H. R. 2 Farm machinery 

2 Auger bits (NBS) Files and rasps (NBS) 
2 Auto jacks American, Swiss 

2 Automotive repair tools Fittings, pipe, steel 

2 Axles—trucks Fixtures, incandescent 

Bale ties Folding and set-up. boxes 


b 

Ala 

Ast 

laboration _with Ame: p 

Standards Assn. : 

(NBS) Project being developed in | 7 
laboration with National 

reau of Standards. Ba 

Ba 

s 


Status Status Project 


Radio components (ASA) 

Capacitors, fixed—paper dielectric ( 
receiver type) 

Capacitors, fixed—ceramic dielectric 
per alternates for mica 

Crystals and holders 

Dynamotors 

Insulating materials, ceramic, high «| 


SEPp 


eaumwmes 


Batteries, dry Candy, chemicals, clothing, cosmetics, 
food, hardware, leather products, mis- 
cellaneous, proprietary drugs, rubber 
products, soap, tobacco, women’s and 
men’s accessories, wool products 


Bearings, automotive friction 
Bearings, ball 
Bed springs 


tric 
Insulating materials, plastic 
Insulating materials, treating 


Insulators: porcelain, glass and glass 

Insulators, steatite 

Resistors, fixed-composition, fixed-wir 
wound, instrument type, variable « 
position, variable-wire wound 


Beds and cots, hospital 

Bituminous equipment 
Finishers, distributors and distribution 
pumps, heating kettles, material spray- 
ers, patch plants, surface heaters, tank 


Furniture, hospital 

Garments, women’s industrial (ASA) 
Gear ratios, standardization of 
Gloves, work 


Op PP PS FF 


car heaters, and boosters Graphite crucibles 2 Vibrators Ce 
3 Brass ingots Hand hair clippers : 4 Radio replacement parts or 
Bright wire goods (NBS) Hand service tools (NBS) 2 Railroad track and accessories Ce 
Brushes, staple-set household and mainte- Chisels, punches, screwdrivers, shears 2 Railway signals (ASA) 
nance (hand), wrenches 6 Refrigeration cabinets C: 
Brushes, twisted-in-wire Pliers 6 Refrigeration valves and fittings (NBS) Ce 
Busways Hardware cloth 2 Refrigerators, household—ice a 
4 Carbon steel bars, C. F. (warehouse stocks) Heat exchangers 4 Rotary files and burs a 
4 Carbon steel bars, H. RB. Heaters, coal-fired and oil-fired water sim- 4 Rubber surgical goods 

Card clothing plification schedule (NBS) " 3 Safety-shoes (ASA) 

Casters and wheels—hospital furniture Heaters, tank simplification schedule (NBS) 1 Saw blades (hack and band) 

(NBS) Heaters, unit, steam or hot water 2 Saw blades, power (NBS) C 
Cemented carbide tools Hosiery , 3 Scales and balances C 
pera Instrument tables (hospital) 4 Screens (NBS) C 

Flat metal (NBS), welded (NBS), weld- Instruments—thermometers (NBS) 4 Geleeess and cheers 

less (NBS) Instruments, combat 2 Scooters, gas engine c 
2 Chucking equipment (NBS) Instruments, shunts, thermocouples (ASA) Shade cloth (completed) “ 


4 Circuit breakers and switchgear Insulators, high voltage Sheet metal 
Sheetings, bed 


Jacks (NBS) C 
Sheetings, wide, industrial C 
Cc 
Cc 


Joiner hardware, marine 
4 Ladders (NBS) 
Lamp ballasts, fluorescent 


Circuit breakers, air, small 
Compressors for tive equip 
(NBS) 


Signal and alarm systems 


~I 


Dresses, children’s—rayon 

Drills and twills 

Elastic bandages, surgical goods 
Enamelware (Revision of L-30-b) 
Enxines, diesel 

Engines, water-cooled 

Extended surface heating equipment 


Wire size standardization, automotive 
Wiring devices, electrical | 
Wood screws (NBS) 
Wood cutting drills (NBS) 
Woodworking machinery 
Wrapping tissue 

X-ray meters 


a 


Pistons, pins and rings, automotive 
Portable tools (NBS) 
High cycle, pneumatic 
Pottery, decorative 
Pressure piping 
Printing inks 
Pumps, fire equipment 


1 
2 
2 
4 
Compressors, large 7 , 4 Silver-plated flatware 
Containers, glass 1 Lamps, surgical ; 3 Soldering irons, electrical (NBS) 
Chemical and medicinal products 2 Lighting equipment, airport 2 Sportswear, children’s 
Condiments 2 Locomotive design 4 Standard pipe 
Food products 4 Lubrication equipment (NBS) 1 Steel die castings 
Chocolate sirup, cranberries and cran- 4 Luggage 1 Stokers C 
berry sauce, edible oils, fruit butter, - Machinery, ee et , 2 Stoves, cooking and heating 
fruits and vegetables, fruit and vege- 1 Machinery, light, power-driven — Sugar grades and packages (completed) 
table juices, fruit salad dressings, 3 Markings on shipping containers 3 Surgical instruments \ 
honey, jelly, maraschino cherries, 3 Motor brushes (NBS) >a 8 ~ 
olives (green), peanut butter, pectin 1 Multi-wall paper bags urgica Tusses P 
(liquid), pickles and relishes, pre- 2 Nails : corre — C 
serves, semi-solid salad dressings, ) Somes Sees 
shortenings, sirups, tomato catchup, . — belts, soliaien a (NBS) 2 Tanks, fuel oil storage (NBS) 
tomato chili sauce, tomato pulp and 3 ’ country tubular goods 2 Tanks, hot water storage, large (NBS) [ 
puree, vinegar Opereting room equipment 4 Taps and dies (NBS) I 
Glue, mucilage, cement 7 F ackaging 1 Textile bags 
Polishes and cleaners : Insecticides s 2 Towels I 
Sweetened condensed milk . Electronic tubes (ASA) 2 Truck hoists 
Conveyors, food—hospital : Paint 2 Truck trailer bodies and acessories L 
Conveyors, portable 3 Panelboards, electric 2 Trucks, industrial hand 
Copper wire and cable (NBS) 4 Paper, butcher 1 Ventilators (NBS) 
2 Cotton fabric manufacture 4 Paper, envelope, Stationery, and tablet 3 Vises (NBS) 
4 Cutlery, professional and industrial 4 Paper, facial tissue 1 Wagon hardware (NBS) 
2 Cutting edges for snowplows 4 Paper, gift wrapping 2 Warm air fittings (NBS) 
4 Dairy machinery 4 Paper napkins, towels 5 Water well tubular products 
1 Deck fittings, marine 4 Papers, groundwork printing 2 Welding control, resistance 
3 Dental hand instruments (NBS) ‘ Papers, sulphite specialty 4 Welding electrodes, resistance 
2 Dental machine instruments : Photographic equipment 4 Welding machines, resistance type 
5 Dental units and chairs + Pie plates—metal (NBS) 1 Wheelbarrows (NBS) | 
1 3 Pipe, stove (NBS) 2 
1 3 
1 3 
3 2 
? 2 
4 
2 


Vin & eh 


* No status can be indicated for those projects in that schedules are being issued for specific products under these headings rather than 
for every product within each heading. 
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... ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 


Project 
Air-cooled internal com- 
busuon 
Alarm clocks 
Aspnalt and tarred roofing 
products, asphalt 
shingles int 
hammers, 
_ es forged 
, carriages 
= osnaburg and bag 
sheeting 
Batteries, auto and truck 
Batteries, dry cell 
Batteries, hearing aid 
Bicycles and parts 
Blankets 


Boilers, low pressure, heat- { L-42-l1l 


ing 
Brushes 
Builders finishing hard- 


ware 


Builders finishing herd. { 1-236-1 


ware, cabinet locks, pad- 
locks 
Busways 


Buttons, loops and slides, { M-126 
metal 


Cans made of blackplate 
Carbon steel plates 


{rome 


Order 
L-254 


Issued 
3/ 4/43 


3/18/43 


L-228 11/24/42 


L-157-I] = 9/12/42 


L-152 6/15/42 
3/ 2/43 


L-180 
L-71 
L-7l-a 
L-52 
M-298 


8/29/42 
10/ 2/42 
"12/21/42 
3/12/42 
4/17/43 
3/ 7/42 
9/30/42 
2/11/43 
12/ 9/42 


L251 
L-230-I 


2/26/43 
Amend. 
L-273 3/25/43 
11/12/42 
Amend, 

M-136 7/22/42 
L-211-VIII_ 3/22/43 
3/ 3/43 


Caskets, shipping cases, { L-64 - 
and burial vaults Amend. 

Cast iron ware 

Cement, portland 

Chains, automotive tire 

Cloth window shades 


L-179 
L-201 


tice 


mendation) 


L-75 
L-248 
L-211-1 


Conservation of paper and M-24l-a - 
paperboard 


L-217 


L-217-VII 
L-103- a 

distilled spirits 

Containers and closures, 
glass, malt beverages 

Containers and closures, 
glass, preserves, and 
jellies 

Containers and closures, 
glass, protective coat- 
ings 

Containers and closures, 
glass, wine 

Containers, tin 

Cooking appliances, 
domestic 

Dental burs 

Dental equipment, 
plies 

Enameled ware 

Farm machinery, equip- 

ment (General Order) 

Feminine apparel 

Feminine lingerie 

Feminine lounging wear L-118 

Fertilizers, chemical M-231 

Fire protective, signal and { L-39 
alarm equipment 


Fixtures, fluorescent light- L-78 


L-103-b 
L-103-c 


L-103-e} 


L-103-d 


M-81 
L-23-< 


L-139-I 
sup- L-139 


L-30-b 


L-170 
L-170 
L-85 

L-116 


ing 
Fluid milk shipping con- M-200 
tainers 


Folding and set-up boxes L-239-I-V 
Footwear { M-217 
Amend. 
Fountain pens, mechanical L-227 
pencils, wood case pen- 
cils, pen nibs, pen- 
holders L-227 


. 10/23/42 


8/ 4/42 
10/24/42 


(NBS-Simp- 3/1/43 
lified Prac- 


_ 4/15/42 
3/ 2/43 
10/23/42 


1/ 8/43 
11/17/42 


2/26/43 
5/11/42 


5/11/42 
9/12/42 


12/12/42 


9/12/42 


6/27/42 
5/14/42 


6/25/42 
6/25/42 


10/24/42 


10, 19/42 
10/19/42 
4/ 8/42 
5/ 9/42 
5/25/42 
12; 4/42 
10/20, 42 


10/19/42 
10/ 1/42 
1/ 8/43 
9/12/42 


3/ 2/43 
12/ 7/42 


12/ 7/42 


Project 
Galvanized ware 


Order 


L-30-a 


Goggles, safety cup (elastic { L-114 
band) Amend 


Grocers and variety bags 


Hair pins 

Hand forks, hand hooks, 
hand rakes, hand hoes, 
hani eye hoes, hand 
cultivators 

Hand tools (General 


er) 


Heating specialties, vacu- L-42-VIII 


um and vapor 
Hosiery, men’s, women's, 
children’s, infants” 
Hospital enameled ware 
Household wax paper rolls 
in cutter boxes 


Incandescent lighting fix- 
tures 

Instrument control valves 

Instruments, control val- 
ves and regulators, In- 
dustrial Type-ASA 

Instruments, 


(24° & 34 


Knit underwear 

Lamps, incandescent, flu- 
orescent, and other dis- 
charge 

Liquid level controllers 

Loose leaf metal parts, 
binders 

Matches 

Machine _ tool 
specifications 

Mechanical steel tubing 

Medical equipment, sup- 
plies (General Order) 

Men's and boys’ apparel 
for line lounging 
wear and certain other 
garments 

Men's and boys’ clothing 

Men's work clothing 

Misc. cooking utensils and 
other articles 

Mobile housing (trailers) 

Motor controllers, eleccric 

Motors and generators, 
electric 


Oil burners 


electrical! 


Painters’, decorators’, and 
certain industrial brushes 

Paper and paperboard 

Paper, writing, duplicating, 
book 


Physical therapy equip- 
ment 

Pipe fittings, gray cast 
iron, malleable iron, 
brass and bronze 

Pistons, pins and rings, 
bearings (Automotive) 

Plumbing and heating 
tanks 

Plumbing fixtures 

Plumbing fixtures, fittings 
and trim 

Plywood Douglas fir 

Portable construction con- 
crete mixers 

Portable electric tools 

Portable jaw roller crushers 

Pyrometers and resistance 
thermometers 


Radiators, cast iron, tubu- 
lar 
Radio capacitors — dry 


electrolytic (home re- 
ceiver type) 


L-261 


L-104 
L-157-V 


L-157 
L-157-IV 
Amend. 
L-274 


L-2141 
L-120-X 


L -212 


electrical ASA— 


L-272-lI 
L-188 


L-263 
L-147 


L-211-VI 
L-214 


L-130 


L-74 
L-251-I 


M-241 
L-120 


L-259 


L-42-II 


L-158 
L-199 


L-42-XII 
L42-V 


L-150 
L-217-V 


L-216-1 
L-217 
L-272-1II 


Issued 


11/ 7/42 
2/15/43 


2/27/43 


ily 7/42 
1/ 8/43 


7/20/42 
10; 3/42 
2/25/43 
4/25/42 
4/ 2/43 


10/24/42 
2/20/43 


3/31/43 
2/22/43 
2/22/43 


1/ 8/43 


3/31/43 
9/17/42 


2/22/43 
8/ 3/42 


2/25/43 
7/10/42 


2/25/43 
10/24/42 


9/30/42 


10/27/42 
8/ 8/42 
11/17/42 
10/20/42 
2/13/43 
12/ 2/42 


4/15/42 
2/11/43 


1/ 8/43 
7/ 4/42 


2/15/43 


2/25/42 


3/11/43 
12/19/42 


5/28/42 
3/23/42 


4/15/42 
2/26/43 


12/ 4/42 


1/20/43 
2/22/43 


3/30/42 
2/16/43 


Project 
Radio capacitors—fixed 
paper dielectric (home 
receiver type) 
Radio capacitors, mica 


Radio insulating materials, 
ceramic 


Radio replacement parts 
list home 


Radio tubes 
Railroad axles and forg- 
ings 
Refrigeration coil or tube 
ies 
Refrigeration condensing 
units 
Refrigeration water coolers 
Refrigeration valves, fit- 
tings, accessories, other 


Refrigerators, domestic ice 
Refrigerators, reach-in and 
walk-in (commercial) 
Roll toilet tissue 
Rubber footwear 


Saw, wood, manually 
operated, and special 
purpose 

Scales, balances 

Shirts and pajamas, men’s 
and boys" 

Shovels, scoops, spades 

Soil pipe and fittings, cast 
iron 

Springs, bed 

Steel axles and forgings 

Steel products, national 
emergency specifications 
(General Order) 

Steel wire rope 


Strapping for shipping con- 


Textile and paper shipping 
bags 


Tire and tire casings (ex- 
cept airplane and bicycle) 

Tire tubes (except airplane 
and bicycle) 

Toiletries and cosmetics 
(General Order and 
Schedules I and II, re- 
voked 10/13+42) 

Truck, trailer bodies 

Truck mixer agitators 

Trucks, industrial power 
(General Order) 

Trucks, industrial power 
(Schedule) 

Umbrellas 


Valves, valve parts 

Valves, iron body and 
brass and bronze (Sched- 
ule I, revoked 1/23/43) 


Wallpaper 


. Water heaters 


Water heaters, direct gas 
fired storage (Revoked 
12/19/42) 


Wood furniture 

Wooden containers for 
shipment of fresh fruits 
and vegetables 


X-ray machines 


Order 


ASA— 
American 
War Std. 
ASA— 
American 
War Std 
ASA— 
American 
War Std 
ASA— 
American 
War Std 
L-76 
L-211-V 


Issued 
2/16/43 


11/12/42 
2/26/43 
2/16/43 
4/17/42 
2/26/42 

L-126-III 9/ 2/42 

L-126-II 7+ 3/42 


L-126-1 
L-126-1V 


7/ 3/42 
3/27/43 


L-7-c 
L-126-V 


11/14/42 
3/27/43 


L-120-VI 
M-15-b-1 
#10 


1-157-I11 


10, 6,42 
7/21/42 


9/18/42 


L-190 
L-169 


L-157-1 
L-42-1V 


L~49 
L-211-V 
L-211 


10/10/42 
11/25/42 


7/20/42 
3/16/42 


10/ 3/42 
2/25/43 
10/23/42 


NBS-Simp- 2/15/43 
lified Prac- 


tice Recom- 
mendation 


M-261 


L-266 
L-211-1V 


L-199 
M-221 

M-15-b-1 
M-15-b-1 


M-171 


L-253 
L-217-VI 
L-112 


L-112-a 


L-36 


L-252 
L-42-l 


L-177 
L-185 
L-42-1X 


L-211-I1 


L-211-111 
L-211-III 


L-260 
L-232 


L-206 


1/25/43 


2/24/43 
2/25/43 


12/19/42 
1/13/43 
2/11/42 
2/11/42 


7/17/42 


2/10/43 
2/26/43 
7/10/42 


8/14/42 


11/12, 42 


1/23/42 
2/11/42 


11/13/42 
12/19/42 
4/25/42 


10/23/42 
11/12/42 


11/12/42 
2/23/43 
3/ 1/43 


10/20/42 
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--e thanks to the weather in South Bend, U. S. A. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT bull’s eyes are not luck. They are scored by accurate gunners 
eperating accurate guns. And gun accuracy is a built-in feature—made possible 
by ideal production weather in an American gun factory back home. 


Consider the case of the manufacturer of delicate bearings for anti-aircraft 
guns. Nothing short of perfection is acceptable in these bearings. Variation 
of a fraction of a hairline may mean the difference of a Zero down, or a Zero 
dealing out death and destruction. 


But even the gauges used for checking bearings vary with varying weather 
conditions. Sointhis particular factory the problem of delivering perfect bear- 
ings was solved by using Trane air conditioning equipment to keep constant 
temperature in the gauge room. 


In other wars, weather on the production front was a temperamental neutral 
—helping or hindering the manufacturing efforts of friend and foe alike. 


In this war, weather— predetermined and rigidly controlled—is our ally. It 
helps our planes fly faster, farther, and higher... gives us more and better 
ammunition... helps assure the accuracy of our weapons... 


So Trane “weather magic” plays here, as it does n many another war fac- 
tory, an important role in the production effort. Skilled Trane field engineers, 
working with Government and industry, have applied this wide line of air 
handling and heat transfer equipment to maneuver neutral but unpredictable 
weather into an invaluable production ally. 

And from what Trane is doing today will develop improved standards for 
the America of tomorrow ... greater comfort, better health and 
living—thanks to Trane air conditioning—in the better days 
that are tg come. 
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| the time to build these units. 
| manufacturers who had shipped suc 


Junior Prefabs 


Lumber yard transformes 
into factory; brooder house; 
feed bunks more profitable the, 
component lumber. 


It took the war to change th: 
lumber yard from a communit 
house to a factory. Industry sal 
utives, returning from their 
round of state and regional reti\! 
ventions, report that especially in 
beef, and poultry districts what } 
happened to merchandising _ practi 
during the war is nothing shoi! 
major upheaval. 

@ Prefabrication Business—The |, 
merchant, they say, has found prac 
tical, down-to-earth method of 


prerap- 


| rication that suits him and his cy 


tomers. Hence the industry expects 
the new methods to continue after the 
war. So far has the trend developed 


| that numerous yards now sell most ¢ 
| the lumber from their dwindling pile 


as finished products. 

Big-league wholesale supplicrs, such 
as Weyerhaeuser, have for years been 
preaching to lumber dealers that the 
way to make money is not to push the 
sale of lumber but rather to bear dowiff 
cn products that yard labor could make 


| A few of the more aggressive merchan. 
| disers built up a trade in ping-pong 


tables, garden benches, and such live- 
stock accessories as hog and cattle 


| feeders. 
| @ Yard Inventories Adequate— hougl 


lumber scarcity has beset the nation in- 


| creasingly since the onset of war (page 
| 93), most yard inventories were ade- 


quate to stave off local shortages unt: 
recent months. At the same _ timc 
farmers short of labor began to recogniz 
that raising their share of meat critte: 
for Dept. of Agriculture goals must ca 
for more of such equipment as broode: 
houses, hog houses, feed bunks, and self. 
feeders. 

The farmer and his hired men lacke< 
Mam 


structures knocked down were out 0! 
material or booked full on war contract 
Sheet-metal versions disappeared fron 
the market. Local carpenters, neve 
enthusiastic for two-day jobs in the 


| country, had long since departed fo 


big-money war construction work. Fo: 
the lumbe: dealer, opportunity not onl 
has knocked but also = practically bat 
tered down his door. 

@ Drawings Available—Detailed draw 


| ings for modern portable farm building 
| are available to local yards throug 


county agents, experiment stations, bus 
ness- papers, and building materu 
manufacturers. Almost every town ha 
surprisingly adequate supplies of un 
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board, insulating board. ‘These go into 
portable farm units, at prices set to take 
up all costs. 

@ Salvaging Sheds—Unused yard build- 
ings are being torn down for their 
boards, and some dealers are buying 
and wrecking old structures. Another 
source has been low-grade shorts and 
pile bottoms, of which mills generally 


‘led labor competent for this task— 
snual training students from high 
hool, retired farmers, and elderly 
bndy men. Wages are modest, gen- 
ally between 50¢ and 75¢ an hour. 

Alarming discovery for most lumber 
4lers, after some weeks of profitable 
ystle, was that they were running out 
f dimension stock and boards con- 


he typi ntionally used for such jobs. No re- have oversupplies; the yard trims out 
ty \WarcfilMnishments of high-quality long stuff the defects on its power saw, works the 
AICS exec fiMere in sight for the duration. Roof sound pieces into the product. If boards 


don’t match, it doesn’t matter. The 


inter Mirches of laminated construction are 
lumber dealer dumps a few cans of 


Ctl confi hainable, and the volume of these 


’ 111 pork filMold by big fabricators in 1943 for farm house paint into a drum, stirs in some 

What hofllM@ortables runs into boxcar figures. For raw sienna, and coats his portables with 

Piictic Moors and siding, dealers have dragged whatever tint this turns out to be. 

101 of fiom the rafters of stock sheds the slow- Volume achieved by aggressive deal- 
moving odd lots and specialty items— ers in livestock communities is con- 

© lumbefifeaded ceiling, well curbing, barn bat- siderable. A yard in Roosevelt County, 

1 a pra ens, cedar siding, asbestos composition New Mexico, by no means exceptional, 

f prefab. 
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Long have lumber wholesalers like move. Now, retailers like Howell Co., 


> time ; ; ei pba 
cognizey Weyerhaeuser tried to persuade deal- Fairbury, Neb., move _ buildings 
crittesg ers to push made-up products. De- (above) to farms, while the Richard- 


ust ca 
brooder 


nd self. 


mand for farm buildings, tied in with 
the cry for more food, has forced the 


son yard (below) at Clarinda, Iowa, 
offers a wide choice of prefabs. 
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Read these 105 words 
about industrial 
power- Savings 


Ir you want to save fuel 
and power in these critical times, 
there’s no wiser way than to 
adopt the Gilmer National Power- 
Recovery Plan. It’s absolutely 
free. It’s approved by the WPB. 

This plan consists of simply 
organized Gilmer Power-Recovery 
Estimators, sent you as Gilmer’s 
contribution to the war-effort. 
They condense the know-how of 


we power engineers and are 
available for the following ser- 


vices: Steam, Gas, Water, Me- 
chanical Transmission, Boilers, 
Electricity, Compressed Air, 
Refrigeration, and Prime Movers. 

The Gilmer Plan saves fuel by 
saving power...helps you use 
the power you normally might 
lose. No cost or obligation. Write 


Gilmer today! 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, o : 
copy of the Gilmer Nationa! Power-Recovery } 
Plan marked to the attention of: 
NAME & TITLE_ 

COMPANY____ 

ADDRESS - idainnemanie . 4 
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OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


Mun 
Wy, A Jeep! 


The giant airliners that streak through today’s skies carrying complete units of 
fighting men and their equipment are tributes to Davison’s policy of helping 
industry solve problems of development and production. For when war demanded 
that output of magnesium castings be increased, Davison engineers worked with 
the metallurgists responsible for this magic, light-weight metal to produce Davco 


Casting Compound—a chemical material that made magnesium casting practical. 


Now—payload has replaced deadweight in the modern planes and in the giant 
locomotives that carry greater loads of vital freight to meet the* expanded 


requirements of a Nation at war. 


Such incidents make up the life of the 
men who provide industry, science and 
agriculture with the Davco Products that 
result in advancements in production, in 
living standards and in public health. 
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has built and delivered to loca] ¢,; 

179 cattle feeders with crushed-so-ch, 

capacities of 3,500 Ib. to 5,000 |) "a 

mated to save seven man-days * 

labor monthly apiece. Other por 

buildings produced and sold | 

yard include: 

| 220 hog feeders (6 ft. to 10 ft.) 

51 A-type hog feeders, with pig prote 
(8x8 ft.) 

72 chicken feeders (3 ft.) 

31 en houses (8x10 ft., and 10x) 
a ) 

8 milking barns (4-cow, 10x16 ft 


| @ Anything Will Sell—Throughout the 
| Corn Belt, anything that will help raise 
cattle, hogs, or poultry is in demand 
Pacific and Atlantic Coast farmers wan} 
poultry equipment. Rocky Mountain 
states take cattle and hog portables 
Dealers build the little structures, set 
them out in their yards or alongside 
| their offices, thus attract customer; 
without sales effort or expense. 
Most yards limit themselves to 10-f 
widths, which can be easily hauled on 
| a truck or two-wheel trailer. If a build 
| ing is too large for this kind of haul, 
| the yard builds it in sections, sends out 
| on the truck the men needed to erect 
it on the site. At the going rate of $75 
| to $150, according to size and materials 
used, the little structures carry profit 
margins considerably more liberal than 
the dealer could obtain by selling only 
the lumber. 


Ctors 


LTS 


Gypsies Snagged 


Residents in many a city 
have come up to May 1 moving 
day only to find there aren't 
vacant places to move into. 


Relative stability or instability of 
year-to-year tenancy in rented dwellings 
is readily sized up in those cities that 
have an annual moving day. Nation- 
wide reports indicate that fewer folks 
are moving this year than last. 
© Typical Sample—May 1 is moving 
day in many big towns, and Chicago's 
May 1 this year seems typical of the 
same date in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and 

| elsewhere. In a good, active year, a sizable 
| fraction of Chicago’s population shifts 
| addresses, to an accompaniment of mix- 
| ups, furniture breakage, and moving vans 
| rumbling through the streets all day and 
| all night. 

Best indexes of this activity are pub 
| lic utility statistics. Last year, which 
| everyone agrees was at least as mobile 

as the average, the telephone company 

had 28,490 move orders during April; 
| the gas company had 45,098 total turn- 
| ons and turn-offs; the electric company 

had 44,289 turn-on orders. 

@ No Places Available—This year’s fig- 

ures ran about 60% of last year’s, which 
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If you were a columnist 
which magazine would you pick as 
THE MOST IMPORTANT IN AMERICA? 


Out the 

elp Talse 

lemand ae 
“= ‘ ° hose cole ’ 
“TS Want Walter Lippmann, waggenr? in the 


. orrow, 
—_—- seer Tribune and over 


: “I always 
s: 
170 other newspapers, venrott informa- 


Ountain 


Ittables First OF ALL, if you had a daily or weekly think-piece to 


wad rite, you would probably be reading a Jot of magazines. read ee on any othet 
stomers You’d be reading them for lots of different reasons, too—perhaps to publication in the world. 
get the feel of being on the spot where important things were hap- 
> 10-Ft. pening in this crowded year. . . perhaps to absorb the all-over picture 
led on of what was being written, preached, invented, painted, and argued 
| build. over, all around the world... perhaps to tap a new line of thought 


f haul, 
ids out 
» erect 


that might set you writing a fresh, different, stimulating column to 
meet tomorrow’s deadline. 


No surprise, therefore, was the vote of America’s newspaper 


of $75 
iterials [columnists when they were recently asked “What in your opinion 
profit [iis America’s most important magazine?” No surprise that they 


| than 
1 
y only 


gave TIME twice as many votes as any other magazine, more votes 
than the next five combined. 

And a subsequent survey shows they like TIME better than any 
other magazine they read—give TIME 160% as many first-choice 
votes as the runner-up. 


* * * 


The above is another link in the chain of evidence* that Amer- Many years: ave 


ving Bf. . Seems new Roth 
vale ica’s most important people read TIME ... prefer TIME ... regard ecause of an fesh and ecient 
> e ° ° ° * yay y = 
” TIME as America’s most important magazine. TIME is grateful for on and round i, ta bring the Pd 
this vote of confidence—will do its best to deserve the continuing rd d aptable to me for a 18 espe. 

a out fields pie Ceping in. 


support of “America’s most important people.” 


that 

10n- 

olks 
ving THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
g0's 

the 
and “ 
ible These key groups all vote Time “America’s most important magazine! 

ifts 

1ix- (Perhaps because each week TIME does the most important job a 
ans magazine can do—and does it for America’s most important people.) 
nd *EVIDENCE PREVIOUSLY SUBMITTED: 

Corporation Officers and Directors isville 

i Newspaper Editors * Radio Commentators Bill Cunningham (the Low —, 
1D- People listed in ““Who’s Who” * General Magazine Editors ‘ rier-Journal and 14 other ptt ae 
ch College Presidents *« Members of Congress =< al TIME from cover t© amet 
ile Mayors of U. S. Cities pa occupational ee ows 
ny Evipence HEREWITH: hours of research, Peeald waco er.” 
il: Newspaper Columnists . 

n- COMING SCON! 

ny Members of American Medical Association 

Contributors to Encyclopedia Britannica 
y 
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WAR BONDS <> ~=«0AND STAMPS 


in 
Take a look and throw out your chest! You’re looking at soldiers 
of the U. S. A.! And they are looking at a recent Hollywood hit on 
a movie screen, somewhere in Morocco. 
Relaxation is vital to a soldier. No one knows that better than 
Uncle Sam. Moments of leisure may be “few and far between” in 
North Africa but when they do come, up goes a movie screen and 


a Bell & Howell Filmosound Projector goes into action. Tired 
muscles and taut nerves relax. Weary spirits revive. 


Bringing entertainment and relaxation to our armed forces wher- 
ever they are in this global war is a part of Bell & Howell’s wartime 
job. Here at home, too, Filmo Cameras and Projectors are helping 
train our armed forces. Movies made and 
projected with this equipment teach them 
about weapons, tactics, and strategies of war. 

FILMOSOUND Library, offering thou- 
sands of films for rental or purchase, is 
—— those who have FILMOSOUNDS 
to do their part on the home front. Such 
films as Air Raid Warden... Caucasian Bar- 
rier... Emergency First Aid... Garden for 
Victory... and all new Government re- 


leases are available.. *Standing Room Only 


On the Screen, Abbott and Costello 
in Ride ‘em Cowboy— 
a Universal Feature 


~ 


Bet! & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


Cell and Srowell 
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means that this week, the an: 
of many a footloose Chicagoa: 
new quarters went unsatisfied 
Renters were forced to stay at 
address because they could 


| other places. More than 90° 


ants renewed their leases this ye 
Occupancy of the more tha 
000 rental units in Chicago 


| rounding Cook County has b« 


95% for the past five years; last \ 
was 98.6%, and this year stand 
unbelievable figure of 99.7%. \ 
ing to the Chicago Real Estate Boy 
the bulk of the moves this 
sists of industrial wage-earners takiy 
higher-priced quarters while white-coll 
folks go into cheaper apartment 

@ Drop of 20% to 30%—Big Chicy 
moving-and-storage firms, such as We 
ner Bros.-Kennelly Co., Hebard Br 
Jackson, and Empire, report that 
bookings for use of their vans bety 
Apr. 25 and May 3 are as usual |imite) 
only by their ability to handle the wor 
At that, these are down by 20% to 30% 
which represents the percentage of the: 
moving vans out of service for lac 
of crews. 

Surprisingly, Chicago’s high pe: 
age of occupancy in apartments, sing 
family houses, and other dwelling unity 
is accompanied by an abnormally hig! 
occupancy of space in fireproof storage 
warehouses. ‘The big companies 
preference to moving customers int 
their warehouses, and this year there 
more of this business than usual. Eacl 
700-800 cu.ft. occupied in a furniture 
warehouse represents one average five 
room family that has suspended house- 
keeping. 

e Warehouses Nearly Full—The indus. 
try’s curbstone guess 1s that storage ware 
houses in Chicago and suburbs have 
about 90% of capacity occupied today 
compared with 75% a year ago. A 
of the big firms expect their warehouse 
to be 100% occupied within a fey 
months. Previous full-capacity peaks 
were in the World War and in 1929 

Present high occupancy of storage 
warehouse space might have been cx 
pected to mean that a dissatisfied tenant 
would have that many more vacant 


be 
Al 


| dwellings to choose from. Actually, in- 
| bound population shifts due to the war 


have taken up all of the slack and more 
Biggest single slug of population that 
Chicago has had to gulp down in 1942- 
43 is 12,000 people representing employ 
ees of government bureaus transferred 
here to make room in Washington 
@ 250,000 New Jobs—Advent of such 
huge war industries as the Buick, Stude 
baker, and Chrysler aircraft factories, 
the Douglas cargo-plane and the Alcoa 
aluminum fabricating plants has brought 
250,000 new jobs to town, but most of 
these are being filled by people already 
living in the Windy City. 

Major effect has been to create a tre- 
mendous rush among the rank-and- 
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SAFETSTAK 
The Wartime Transfer Storage File 


SafeTstak is durably built of a new tem- 
pered Kraft board, green lacquered and 
designed for securely locked assembly with- 
out the use of tools or glue. Not affected 
by moisture or heat. Engineered to stack 
firmly and safely. Fully loaded drawers 
operate smoothly and without binding 
when highly stacked. Drawer handles will 
not tear out. Stored flat until ready for use. 
Now ready, all convenient sizes, immediate 
delivery. Ask your dealer or write direct. 


DIEBOLD 
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Where space is ata premium... 
LET CARDINEER CONDENSE YOUR RECORDS 


@ Never was space at such a 
premium. And, when you com- 
bine space-saving with time- 
cutting and the reduction of 
manpower, then you've whipped 
a multitude of record-keeping 
problems. 


The Cardineer has revolution- 
ized America’s filing, posting 
and reference work. Portable, 
compact, each wheel unit puts 
6000 cards within easy reach of 
the operator. Easy division of 
work for peak loads. . . quickly 


adaptable to your present 
records. The Cardineer, now 
used by hundreds of leading 
concerns, actually cuts normal 
operations by 40% to 60%. It 
is modern in design and is avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 
Remember, Cardineer has set 
new records in cost-cutting, 
time, space and labor-saving 
—and its first cost is surprisingly 
low. Write our Methods Depart- 
ment for suggestions or help, 
now. DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK 
COMPANY, CANTON, O. 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
are free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories (_), Costs (J, Payroll and Personnel (_], 
Plant and Equipment (_], Purchases [_], Production (_). 


ROTARY FILE 


Raviand 

Industrial Sound Unit 

The heart of the AMPLICALL Indus- 

trial Sound System, combining all 

the latest electronic engineering 

features that provide :mstantane- 

ous communication and safety 

control for war plants. Musical pro- 

grams also contribute their share 
toward increasing production 


AMPLICALL Instant Intercommuni- 
cation is solving today's efficiency 
problems for thousands of wor 
plants Copacities from 2 to more 
thon 100 stations. Installed for 
interdepartment or interbuilding 
service. 


STILL WORKING BY 


—candleli ght? 


Unthinkable, in this day and age, that 
any plant would use candlelight, with 
perfect, modern lighting available. Yer, 
it’s just like using candlelight to rely 
on inadequate communications, with 
AM PLICALL available. Today... 
AMPLICALL Intercommunication and 
Paging Systems are helping large and 
small plants all over the country speed 
up their production schedules to meet 
increased war-time demands. Cutting 
through switchboard delays... locating key 
men instantly... saving countless man-hours 
in personal and plant group meetings ...air- 
ing musical programs scientifically designed 
to relieve work-monotony fatigue... providing 
safety control. . . ate only a few of the 
many features of this preferred sound 
system. Find out how completely 
AMPLICALL can serve you. 


Electroneering is our business 


RADIO...SOUND...¢ | 
Rauland employees are still investing 10% of their salar 


The Ravland Corporation.. Chicago, 
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filers to-find homes near their ; 
Secondarily, it has brought from 

Los Angeles, and Pittsburgh t1 

of white-collar management mon , 
technicians (with C cards) who by 
rent upper-bracket suburban ho . 
lake-front apartments. Consequenc, 
that the housing pinch is also fe! ; 
high-toned residence districts. 

@ Other Wartime Factors—Contriby: 
to today’s relative stability of urban te, 
ints are several war-based factors. Fe 
eral rent control has eliminated hory 
trading and bluffing between tenay: 
ind landlords, gives the tenant an optio, 
on staying. Uncertainty about dni 
prospects has kept most under-3§ hous. 
holders from pulling up stakes. 


Swinging the Ax 
Farm bloc in House votes 
crop insurance out, citing the 
deficits piled up each year; now 
it’s up to the Senate. 
After a four-year trial on wheat and 


one on cotton, the government's 
tional system of crop insurance came 


| a cropper Apr. 19 when the Hous 


voted 65 to 93 to abolish it. Senate 
hearings cannot begin before May 4 

@ Deficits Pile Up—The fact that even 
bumper crops in 1942 did not pull the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corp. out of 
the red is giving the opposition balls 


| of mud which they're hurling with 


good aim, Administrative costs and ex 


| cess indemnities over farmer-paid pi 
miums were $6,700,000 in. 1939, $ 


i 

400,000 in 1940, and $12,000,000 cach 
in 1941 and 1942 according to opps 
sition bookkeeping, but the corporati 
says its net loss for the four years dd 5 
up only to $17,417,271. Part of th 
difference lies in whether administrative 
costs are considered as a “loss.” 

A broad offensive by the congressional 


| farm bloc to force higher. prices by kill 
| ing off government largess to farmers 


has scooped up in its path the specif 
causes of the attack on the crop insu: 
ance experiment; ¢ disgruntiement, on the 
one hand, because it has been confined 
to wheat and cotton and, on the other 
anxiety lest it should spre id to othe: 
crops (BW —Apr.17’43,p7). 
e Varying Viewpoints—Obviously, the 
insurance system would be more 
strongly défended if it did include such 
things as livestock, tobacco, peanuts, 
fruits, and soybeans. Doubt as to its 
value also is cast on the system because 
only a fourth of the wheat farms and a 
tenth of the cotton fields have been 
covered. And there’s sectional yammet- 
ing because, of course, some states bene- 
fit at the expense of others. 

South Dakota’s Rep. Francis Case 
damned with faint praise and under- 
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* Here is a scene from America’s “number one war industry ~ 
ration MINING!” For the earth must yield—out of its deep recesses— 
all the metals so essential for war materiel. 


Opp 


In this big job of undermining the Axis, the mining industry relies 
extensively on Cleveland Rock Drills. For in the past 35 years, 
Cleveland Rock Drills have proved themselves thoroughly de- 
pendable in every size and type of mine. Thus the industry knows 
these tools have the speed and stamina required to meet today’s 
unprecedented demand for metals. 


Cleveland drilling equipment for the construction field is also doing 
its part in America’s Victory Program. Cleveland Drills are widely 
used in building military highways, airports, and cantonments. 


To put this equipment to the best possible use, Cleveland engi- 
neers are always at your service. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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BEEBE Setious year-round shortage 
HEE Serious seasonal shortage 
ZZ) Moderate year-round shortage 
| | Moderate seasonal shortage 

| Little or no shortage 


WHERE THE FARM LABOR PINCH IS FELT 


Y 


© BUSINESS ween 


The Dept. of Agriculture _ has 
mapped out the county battlefields 
where farmers and the Emergency 
Crop Corps will fight the 1943 cam- 
paign to raise 8°, more food this year 


than last vear. Food Administrator 
Chester Davis is seeking at least 
$26,000,000 in Congress to recruit the 
men, women, boys, and girls for the 
land army. The job was transferred in 


January to the Dept. of Agriculture 
from the United States Employment 
Service by war manpower boss Paul 
V. McNutt, but USES and the Of 


fice of Civilian Defense are helping. 


lined that 1942 indemnitics paid to 
wheat growers in IlIniois ($2,166,000), 
Kansas ($2,017,000), Indiana ($1,618,- 
000), Missouri ($1,428,000), and Iowa 
($100,766) broke the bank. Since the 
Dakotas have enjoyed good crops, Case's 
home state collected only $129,000 
in benefits but paid $397,000 in pre- 
miums. 
@ The Agency’s Argument—Legislators 
were not interested, but corporation ofh- 
cials pointed out that a yearly average 
of $60,000,000 had been spent on farm 
relief during the 10 years before crop 
insurance was tried, that Lloyd’s insures 
everything and is still solvent, that 
administrative expenses compared fav- 
orably with those of fire insurance com- 
panies, that the trial period in agricul- 
ture wasn't long enough to be fair. 
Advocates stressed that participation 
in insurance had gone up 200% in four 
vears while the cost of handling in 1942 
was only 44% of the 1939 figure and 
is budgeted to be-27% this year. From 
1939 through 1942, the corporation 
insured wheat on 1,301,191 farms of 
which 407,202 suffered losses. Wheat 
insured totaled 363,446,000 bu. Pre- 
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miums were 41,876,662 bu. Indemnities 
were 62,436,809 bu. 

© The Objectives—Crop insurance’s first 
job was to protect farmers against crop 
failure by payment of premiums in cash 
or kind. The tremendous failures in 
the Dust Bowl gave impetus to the idea. 
The secondary objective was to make 
possible the ever-normal granary. It 
was supposed that collections of wheat 
premiums in good years would build 
up a storehouse from which supplies 
could be drawn in bad years. Results 
of the first year—1939—showed wheat 
indemnity payments exceeded premium 
income by 51%, rising the next year 
to 66%, falling to 49% in 1941, and 
to 20% last year. 

Forces that emasculated the T'arm 
Security Administration afd the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency when the 
Dept. of Agriculture appropriation bill 
was before the House think they have 
also bumped off crop insurance, but the 
Senate has still to be heard from. At the 
moment, crop insurance is just a pawn 
in a much bigger game that is being 
played between the farm bloc and the 
Administration. 


FROM THE TOMB 


Postwar production will bring to light 
many a piece of elaborate factory equip- 
ment carefully laid to rest soon afte: 
Pearl Harbor made nonessential the 
goods it was designed to produce. Fev 
such resurrections will be more dramatic 
than that of Rockola Manufacturing 
Corp.’s recording-disk machine which 
was actually sealed into a special brick 
and-concrete tomb after the company 
converted to war production last year. 

Brain child of David C. Rockola, this 
Rube Goldberg-like contraption was de- 
signed to swallow a sheet of steel at one 
end, spew out finished home-recording 
disks at the other. In the process, the 
machine stamped out the disks, gave 
them three coats of lacquer, and put 
them through a baking oven—all at the 
rate of 50,000 a day. It had been in pro- 
duction only three months. 

Because its value lies in its intricate 
mechanism rather than the metal it con- 
tains, the machine was stored, whereas 
much of the company’s other equip- 
ment, unadaptable for war work, was 
sold or scrapped. 
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hich will offer unheard-of comforts and Tomorrow, more people will travel 

rick Over your home today, United economies. To other places, an ultra- more miles than ever before. You will 

Dany Mainliners are busy flying sol- modern streamlined train may best visit more places in this world than 

rr. diers, sailors and civilians on mis- serve your purposes. You will cruise you ever dreamed possible. ‘There will 

this sions vital to our national welfare. leisurely aboard a magnificent ocean _be more sights to see. More markets 

- de- Over foreign lands, other United liner. Every form of transportation will for the goods you help produce. Mor e 

one planes are carrying guns and am- serve its own particular field with in- _ of the world’s resources will be distrib- 

ling munition to the very gateways of creased efficiency. uted among the peoples of the world. 

the actual warfare. Both are gaining But most of your traveling—partic- Because tomorrow will be the Ag 

aie added experience that will prove ularly for medium and long distances _ of Flight! 

~ preg as . in the coming —will be by airplane. For the airplane 

- ge of Flight. combines remarkable speed with com- * Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 
fort and convenience. The Mainliners 

ate of the future will carry you from coast I 

on Wat you travel only by air in the to coast in II hours or less. There will 

me Age of Flight? be airline service to many foreign lands 

; ° overnight. Much of your goods and 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 


merchandise and most long-distance 
mail will go by air. 


On some trips you will drive over 
super-highways in automobiles which 
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QUALITY SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD ALUMINUM CASTINGS , 
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Our quality sand and permanent mold aluminum cast- 
ings are helping many producers of finished and semi- 
finished war materials to keep the “Situation Well In 
Hand” on the production front. Over thirty years of 
experience, thorough research, careful supervision and 
unmatched craftsmanship have made us one of the 
largest producers of sand and permanent mold alumi- 
num castings. TENUAL Aluminum Castings are meet- 
ing today’s demands—assuring tomorrow’s needs. 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


Photograph shows one of our battery of squeezer 
machines. Man is using hand tampers. With speed all 
important these days, squeezer machines are playing a 
vital part in the mass production of castings. 
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| Japanese gardeners on the West Coast 


Easter Sellout 


Florists cleaned out | 
holiday rush; PX’s collabora, 
with F.T.D.A. in wiring flo 


| greetings from overseas. 


Florists wiped their brows last § 
day night and stared weakly at em; 
greenhouses and refrigerators, folloy 
the biggest Easter flower-buying } 
in history. Some trade estimates | 
that business volume was a good ; 
ahead of last year at many imports 
points, and dollar volume gai Sy 


| greater than that. 

| @ Sellers’ Market—Florists ascribed : 
| boom to several causes. Chief of thy 
| was the availability of money, par 
| larly in manufacturing centers. 


workers who contented themselves y: 


| $2 plants last Easter wanted $20 | 


quets this year. They waved their m 

under florists’ noses, and by Good | 

day many shops were sold out. 
Demand was also enlarged by arra 


| ments made through Army post 


changes overseas, to enable dough 
abroad to telegraph flowers to mothe: 
wives, and best girls. The Florists I 
graph Delivery Assn. reported its m 
bers snowed under by such orders; the 
totaled high in the tens of thousands 
@ Selection Offered Soldiers—To me 
chandise flowers to the soldiers, PX 
displayed posters of arrangements t! 
could be wired home for Easte 
Mother’s Day, or both. Three corsag: 
were offered—gardenias, orchids, or 3 
sorted flowers. Hydrangea and _ azak 
were offered as plant gifts. Cut flowe 
available consisted of mixed bowls, rose 
and carnations. 

Demand was greater, but supply wa 
shorter. Cloudy weather this spring © 
sulted in underdevelopment of man 


| flowers, while others whose growth w: 


forced were too open. Good flowers wer 
hard to get, and in consequence pric 


| were up, amplifying dollar volume. 


@ Lilies Scarce—Comparatively few Ea 
ter lilies were on the market. The by 


| supply of bulbs for these flowers cam 


from Japan. With that trade ended 
Bermuda began to develop as an Easte: 
lily bulb center during 1942, but it 


| output was still below demand. 


An increasing amount of greenhouse 


| space is being devoted to the growing 


of vegetable sets and even vegetable: 


| Tomatoes, cabbage, cucumbers, and the 


like are being started in greenhouses in 
constantly increasing amounts. Hithert 
were responsible for development of a 
good share of such seeding plants; now. 
with the Japanese colonies moved 1- 
land, their gardening function 1s being 
taken over in increasing volume by the 
greenhouses. 
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oF SHIPS FROM ONE SET OF DITTO RECORDS!” 


Za — Dravo Corporation, Shipbuilders 


flower 
Is, rose 

ODAY, Ditto Business Systems are achieving the necessary 
ply wa co-ordination for the fastest shipbuilding jobs in the world’s 
ring 1 ; ; history. The same co-ordination of operations helps give us the 
F many } world’s fastest aircraft production. Unless you are using Ditto 
rth wa e One-Typing Systems, precious time may be lost in your plant 
TS Wer —_ E right now. Ditto not only helps to do things faster but eliminates 
Price the costly element of error, because Ditto does away with all 
v4 rs re-typing. 
4 bie Doing it smoother—doing it faster—doing it better! . . . Speed 
yo and error-proof accuracy are Ditto’s achievement in war or peace. 
ended Ditto can serve you in every plant operation! Production— 


Easter Payroll—Purchasing—Order-Billing . . . Ditto adds extra hours 
ut its to production . . . without chance of error! Write today for free 

samples showing how Ditto one-typing Business Systems work. 
house 


PRODUCTION-— Save up to 36 hours getting orders into the shop! 


Owing 
tables PAYROLL— Obtain all records from one single writing! 
ns - PURCHASING— Get raw materials into your plant 10 days faster! 
whe ORDER-BILLING— Eliminate 90 per cent of all typing! 
Coast 
of a 
now, ¢ 
d in- 
being LULZ IA 
y the Trade Mark Reg U S. Pot Off 


DITTO, Imc., 672 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 
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TH E WA R-anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


Air Cargo Fight Simmers 


Britain watches long strides made by the United States’ 
Air Transport Command and postwar plans for commercial 
freight lines with misgivings. Other nations ready their bids. 


Three recent developments highlight 
behind-the-scenes maneuverings prelimi- 
nary to the great international air trans- 
port show-down which inevitably will 
come sometime in the near future. 

(1) Chicago & Southern Air Lines, oper- 
ators of a comparatively short domestic air- 
line between Chicago and New Orleans, last 
week filed an application with the Civil 
Acronautics Board to operate a postwar air 
service to Singapore and Batavia by way of 
Alaska, Siberia, and China. 

This application follows two other similar 
moves, one by Northwest Airlines, Inc. 
(which wants to extend its Chicago-St. 
Paul lines to Manila and Calcutta by way 
of Alaska) and one by Northeast Airlines, 
Inc. (which has its eye on the Boston- 
London-Stockholm-Moscow run). 

Chicago & Southern claims that its Polar 
Great Circle Route will shorten by 1,543 
miles the present air service from Chicago to 
Batavia by way of San Francisco, and that its 
longest over-water hop will be 480 miles. 

(2) Not long ago, Pan American-Grace 
Airways opened the “longest commercial 
sky-freight line in the world,” stretching 
from the Canal Zone to Buenos Aires, a 
distance of 5,300 miles. Panagra is an estab- 
lished factor in the west coast of South 
America passenger, mail, and express service. 
First leg of the new acrial boxcar service— 
between Balboa, C. Z., and Lima, Peru, was 
established last fall, and by the end of the 
year, the flying boxcars were averaging pay 
loads of 3,300 Ib. 

(3) And finally, as though precipitated 
by the “globaloney” speech of Rep. Clare 
Luce, the General Council of British Ship- 
ping has demanded a definite statement from 
the British government on its postwar atti- 
tude toward civil aviation. The British 
shipping trade, in contrast with its earlier 
disdain for air transport, has decided that 
it is an essential adjunct to water traffic 
and is asking for assurance now (1) that 
there will be no government monopoly over 
air transportation, and (2) that there will 
be no specially subsidized air services to 
compete with private commercial service. 


e A New Air Record—Planes are faster. 
Only a week ago the Royal Air Force 
Ferry Command announced that one of 
its bombers had made a record trans- 
atlantic crossing in 12 hours and 57 
minutes. Over the northern route—via 
Canada—another bomber claims to have 
crossed from land to land in slightly 
more than six hours, admittedly with 
favorable tail winds. 

London plane officials predict that, 
with new planes which will be available 
after the war, mail posted in London 
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on Friday will be awaiting delivery in 
Sydney, Australia, the following Mon- 
day morning. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

confidently headed one of its recent ad- 
vertisements: “No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hr. from your local airport.” 
e Adapting War Planes—Planes can 
carry heavy loads economically. The war 
has dramatized the tank-carrying plane, 
but commercial operators have already 
demonstrated that they are prepared to 
adapt these planes to big-scale freight 
trafic (BW—Aug.22'42,p16), and civil- 
ian operators in half a dozen countries 
are itching to get into the business. 

Rubber Reserve Co. is stirring the 
imaginations of venturesome business 
men by handling most of the transporta- 
tion on its vast Amazon Valley rubber 
development with four big flying boats, 
while Pan American Airways is operat- 
ing a special Miami-Manaus delivery 
service for the company, carrying tech- 
nicians, medical supplies, and urgently 
needed equipment on the southbound 
= and rubber on the homeward flight. 
@ Specialized Equipment—Basic air ex- 


press rates today hover around 80¢ per 


ton mile.~ Experts: predict that this. 
be cut to about 10¢-15¢ when the , 
is over and when designers, guided 
wartime experience, settle down to >, 
duce a special freight plane. 

Air-freight service has never bg 
developed in the United States op) 
scale comparable to the successful ¢g 
mercial experiments in such revions J 
Central America and Canada, but the 
are now being studied carefull, 

In a study of air-cargo operations 

the Office of Air Transport Infor, 
tion, J. Parker Van Zandt threw ty 
spotlight on the pioneer freight senig 
developed in Central America (BW, 
Oct12°40,p62) by TACA (Transport 
Aereos Centro-Americanos). 
@ TACA’s Record—In the mountaingy 
jungles of Central America, where ther 
are neither adequate roads nor railroag 
TACA—during the five years before th 
United States entered the war—carrie 
more than 100,000,000 Ib. of freigh 
and express at a time when all of th 
domestic United States airlines—whid 
were concentrating on passenger an 
mail service—carried less than 34,000. 
000 Ib. 


EXPRESS AND FREIGHT CARRIED 


TACA U. S. Domestic 
Air Carriers 

(Thousands of Pounds 

1937 11,347 4,294 

1938 15,373 4,727 

1939 20,034 5,851 

1940 27,817 7,700 

1941 30,161 11,160 
Five-year 

total 104,732 33,732 


@ Army Blazes Some Trails—The war has 
demonstrated how effectively this carg 
business can be expanded. Washington’ 


MEXICAN OIL PRODUCTION MUDDLES ALONG 


In last war, output boomed; in this, neither expropriation nor new demands have fazed 15-year trend 
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IN THE HALF-WORLD between day and night, an 


eerie, sinister creature emerges from hiding. Its ances- 


I try is unknown. It is the bat, the only mammal which 


flies. Of all the creatures known to man, bats are the 
most mysterious. They do not mate when other animals 
do. And no one knows where they go at migration time. 

Yet bats are the most highly specialized mammals 
on earth. If we had the intricate ears of bats, we could 
hear an ant walking. If we had their incredible coordi- 
nation, we could fly at the speed of a locomotive toward 
a telephone wire...at dusk... yet miss it! Or dash blind- 

A. hundreds of objects and not touch one! 


fpu think that’s specialization, listen to this: 
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The creature no one knows... 


The production giant of the machine tool industry — 
Cone’s multiple spindle automatic lathe—can do as 
many as 8 different jobs simultaneously...in a matter 
of seconds...or perform as many as 17 different opera- 
tions on a part—more than one every two seconds — 
with the deftness of a master craftsman! 

The prime task of Cone Automatic Machines today 
is to help speed war production. In the future, by mak- 
ing possible increased production, they will incre 1se 
purchasing power...and so increase employment 


As a result, Cone Automatics will make major 


"Operation Successful” 


These are the hands of a Navy surgeon who has just saved the 
life of a wounded fighter pilot. His charge will fly and fight and 
win again! 


* It’s a nerve-racking job, the surgeon’s, when the crisis comes. 
He must keep himself calm and confident, steady of hand and 
clear of mind. That is one of the reasons why our entire wartime 
output of R & M fans is reserved for vital ventilating jobs in 
military hospitals and on shipboard. In addition to helping 
physicians do their best work by keeping the air fresh and in- 
vigorating, these famous breeze-makers are helping wounded men 
recover faster by making their convalescence more comfortable. 


* Though we can’t supply desk fans, we can help you solve war- 
production problems involving ventilating, materials-handling, 
pumping, converting machines to direct drive, and “special” 
motor applications. Write us! The address is Robbins & Myers, 
Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Air Transport Command (ATC) j 
flying 60,000 miles of air supply : 
reaching across the North Atlantic 
Greenland, Iceland, and Britain: 
Miami (via the Caribbean and Braz’! 
Africa, the Middle East, India, ang 
China; through Canada to Alaska ang 
Russia; across the Pacific to Australia 
and up and down the “spine” of South 
America. 

In Asia, new transportation routes be. 

tween India and China have been estab. 
lished, great repair stations have been 
built at practical intervals, and there js 
a complete system of radio communi. 
cations. 
@ Why the British Worry—It is the 
sight of hundreds of United States 
planes flown by American pilots a ong 
these far-flung modern aerial highways 
and the vision of the vast potentialities 
of international freight—as well as pas. 
senger and mail—service that have cre. 
ated uneasiness in the minds of many 
an English business man and politician, 
Will Americans, because they have pro- 
vided most of the materials for these 
bases and operated the bulk of the 
business, claim special commercial priy- 
ileges along these routes after the war? 
Or can Britain, controlling an empire 
that stretches around the world, bargain 
itself into an equally strong position as 
the owner of the land on which many 
of the African and Asiatic bases have 
been built? 

Not all of the worries about postwar 
competition in the air are confined to 
the Anglo-American race for leadership. 
Brazil, with an area larger than the 


| United States, shows signs of wanting 
| to control its potentially large domestic 
business, leaving to such big-scale opcr- 


ators as Pan American Airways the 


| hookup with international systems. 


e@ Germans Ousted—Inside Brazil, the 
network of air services formerly opcr- 
ated by the Germans is now controlled 
by Brazilians working in close coopera- 
tion with the United States where they 
must go for their planes and technical 
training. 

Recently Brazil has concluded agrec- 
ments for local manufacture of Fair- 
child monoplanes for Brazilian training 
schools and of Wright Whirlwind 235 
hp. to 450 hp. engines. In cooperation 
with the United States, it is helping to 
build additional airports along the 
“bulge” and to maintain those that 
have now been in operation for more 
than a year. And since the country en 
tered the war, the budget of the Air Min 
istry has been boosted to $19,000,000. 
@ Brazil Goes Its Own Way—Brazil’s 
policy is to encourage domestic aviation. 
As a result, foreign companies are no 
longer allowed to operate local services, 
and the pilots on local airlines must be 
Brazilians. 

The growing number of Brazilians 
who are receiving advanced training in 
the United States, some of whom are 
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THE MISSING MAN 


By reducing sickness, sanitary washrooms 
increase your manpower 


Common contagions, like colds 
and influenza, cause over half of 
your absences—more than all 
other causes combined. This fact 
makes the plant washroom vitally 
important. For it can be either a 
transfer point for contagions, or 
an effective barrier. 


In a clean, sanitary washroom 
—equipped with soap, hot water 
and individual tissue towels— 
millions of germs are washed away 
before they can do harm. 
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For maximum hygiene and easy 
maintenance, have an architect 
design your washrooms. He will 
also consider comfort and appear- 
ance—important to morale. 

THE SCOTT 
WASHROOM ADVISORY SERVICE 
On request, a thorough survey of 
your washrooms will be made by 
the Scott Washroom Advisory Serv- 
ice. Its report may reveal many 
ways to improve hygiene, com- 

fort and efficiency. 


If you provide 
Scot Tissue Tow- 
els, it will help 
youprevent their 
waste ...so that 
other companies 
can share the 
supply. For ex- 
ample, our educational material 
reminds workers that one Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries completely. 

Actually, a single “Soft-Tuff” 
Scot Tissue Towel will absorb twice 
the water left on hands. And it 
has ten times the rub strength of 
previous ScotTissue Towels, 
though soft as ever. 

Write for our Health Is Am- 
munition, Too booklet and post- 
ers—proven aids in setting up a 
sound health program. 

Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


STAY TOUGH WHEN WET 


flying planes regularly from factories in 
the United States to the bases where 
they will be stationed in Brazil, will form 
the nucleus for the country’s expanding 
commercial operating personnel. 

eU. S. Lends Aid—All of the larger 
countries in Latin America are expected 
to follow the example of Brazil and 
make their domestic air services a na- 
tional business. But with a second group 
of 50 pilots and 75 aircraft and engine 
mechanics arriving in this country on 
May | to enter the Inter-American Avi- 
ation ‘Training Program school which 
is being run by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Latin-American aviation 
is almost certain to be oriented toward 
the United States. 

What part the Soviet Union will play 
in the race to establish international 
commercial air services, or in the devel- 
opment of international aviation—par- 
ticularly in densely populated Asia with 
its lack of roads and railroads—remains a 
question. Until Moscow speaks, not even 
the experts can predict the outcome of 
the approaching showdown in the air. 


Aid for Bolivia. 


Joint commission tells of 
labor’s needs in Latin-American 
country, indicating U. S. should 
help to solve problems. 


Recommending solutions to economic 
problems which have slowed production 
of vital war materials, the United States- 
Bolivian Labor Commission report has 
now been released by the Bolivian goy- 
ernment. The document is hailed as a 
blueprint for American good-neighborli- 
ness, presaging greater economic welfare 
for Bolivia during and after the war, and 
paving the way along which future trade 
opportunities for American business will 
come. 

@ Vital Source of Tin—Bolivia is one of 
the world’s primary tin ore producers 
(BW—Jan.30'43,p19) with a 1941 out- 
put containing nearly 43,000 tons of 
the metal. Production in 1942 is be- 


lieved to have dropped 15% 
Japan grabbed Malaya and th 
East Indies, Bolivia has held firs 
as the United Nations’ supp) i 
output is, therefore, of critica 
tance. 
Last November, 15,000 mine: 
for higher pay, the government 
a state of siege, hundreds of 
were killed with trench morta: 
Patino mines at Catavi, and the« Unit 
States suddenly realized it had a fr 
class crisis in its back yard. 
@ Labor Experts Make Study—\)}, 
things quieted down, the Bolivian Q 
emment invited the United States 
send six labor experts to participate ; 
a joint investigation of working cond 
tions in mining, rubber gathering, ag, 
culture, and manufacturing. . 
The commission studied problems ¢ 
transportation, supply, consumer price 
health and hygiene, mine safety, an 
housing but did not concern itself wit 
the economics of U. S. and British ¢; 
prices. Its recommendations are mere; 
suggestions to Bolivia which may resui 


FOR TRADE AND FUN 


In the final construction stage is 
Brazil's new superhighway, transpor- 
tation safety valve for war-expanded 
Sao Paulo, most important manufac- 
turing center of Latin America. Sup- 
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planting a treacherous, winding road, 
the new one runs down to Santos, 
seaport outlet 50 miles away. Con- 
struction entailed carving a roadbed 
through foothills and setting up 
bridges to link gaps in wild terrain. 
Over the old road, hanging in many 


places to the edge of cliffs, came sup 
plies for the building. Now Sao Paulo, 
expecting to develop a large alumi- 
num industry, has easy access to the 
sea, and its residents have a chance 
to spend winter week ends by the 
sea in warm Santos. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Flashing a wad of paper francs and a 
toothless grin, a Casablanca newsboy 
hawks the best selling items on his 
stand—portraits of President Roose- 
velt in color. 


in a request to the U. S. for assistance 
in their implementation. 
eReport on Conditions—The report 
shows that prevailing wages are ex- 
tremely low, living conditions are 
squalid, hours of work are overlong, 
working conditions are unhealthy, child 
labor is commonplace, conditions ap- 
roaching peonage are characteristic of 
th mining and agriculture, schooling 
is inadequate, and diets are at subsist- 
ence levels. 

Against this background, the condi- 

tion of the tin miners appears favorable. 
Although in several places individuai 
efforts to improve the status of workers 
were found, legal pressure has forced 
mine owners to provide housing which 
conforms to minimum standards, and 
sanitation, medical, and educational 
facilities. In this regard, the prosperous 
Patifio Enterprises, Inc., is outstanding, 
closely followed by the Aramayo inter- 
ests. “But,” the commission adds, “‘this 
is not to say that labor conditions in 
the mines are generally satisfactory.” 
e General Program—Recommending a 
rehabilitation pattern, the commission 
envisages a gradual improvement of 
social and economic conditions through 
a simultancous attack from all sides with 
a major responsibility vested in Ameri- 
can experts working with U. S. financial 
assistance. 

In many instances, the commission 
noted the adequacy of existing laws and 
development plans but emphasized the 
lack of enforcement and prosecution of 
programs. 

Collective bargaining, while a legal 
requirement, does not exist in fact. The 
commission recommended enforcement 
of laws protecting labor rights and sup- 
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plementary controls over employer ac- 
tivities. ‘The commission considered 
shortages of labor a hindrance to imme- 
diate correction .of long hours of work 
and suggested strict adherence to hourly 
wage and overtime scales. Recommend- 
ing a government employment service, 
the committee sought to outlaw labor 
pirating. 

e Health Studies—Finding widespread 
malnutrition, the commission recom- 
mended diet studies, extension of sani- 
tation and medical facilities, with par- 
ticular emphasis upon compulsory mine 
ventilation to reduce the incidence of 
silicosis which, according to studies, pro- 
duces a 35% turnover monthly in some 
mines. ; 

The commission praised the work of 

the Bolivian Development Corp., a Re- 
construction Finance Corp. subsidiary, 
and of the sanitation units working un- 
der the Office of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and recommended expansion of 
both to encompass the wider activities 
outlined in the report. Financial and 
technical assistance necessary to put 
recommendations into effect was seen 
as coming from the United States, and 
specia] priorities for necessary materials— 
primarily building hardware—were sug- 
gested. 
e Funds for Reforms—While the com- 
mittee did not mention the current 
price of tin—upped last year from 484¢ 
to 60¢ a Ib. by Metals Reserve Co.— 
members of the commission believe an- 
other increase is due this summer and 
suggest that it be turned over to what- 
ever centralized authority may be au- 
thorized to implement the commission’s 
suggestions. 

Direct increases in mining wages 
(written into the tin price contract last 
year, but indifferently effected) would 
not, according to members of the com- 
mission, eliminate any of the basic 
causes of distress. 


ARGENTINE NAVY PAYS OUT 


The war has given Argentina a mer- 
chant fleet and made it profitable. 

When, in the summer of 1941, Ar- 
gentina saw that the blockade was cut- 
ting off its business with Europe and 
the demand for ships in the North At- 
lantic threatened to deprive the country 
of its last regular transport connection 
with the rest of the world, the Argentine 
set out to develop its own fleet. 

First move was to buy the 16 Italian 
ships interned in Argentine ports. 
Next move was to acquire three Ger- 
man, one Rumanian, and four Danish 
ships, also interned. Finally, four Navy 
transports were transferred to the mer- 
chant fleet. 

One ship was sunk by an Axis sub- 
marine, but the remaining 27 with a car- 
rying capacity of 160,000 gross tons 
had made 228 voyages up to last Feb. 15 
and earned more than $23,000,000. 


Ever Hear the Story 
About the 


TRAVELING SALESMAN? 


Well, this is a story about a traveling 
salesman who’s rea//y traveling these days. 
This particular salesman is now some 
where in the Aleutians, taking care of 
some important business for Uncle San 

Meanwhile, the salesman’s employer is 
making sure he will have a job to com: 
back to when the peace is won. Here's how: 


Customers’ friendship is being kept 
alive and growing, new customers are b¢ 
ing won, with regular mailings of well 
planned letters, booklets and folders. 


Are you making use of that kind of post 
war business insurance? If not, now is th: 
time to get in touch with your printer. 
Ask him to bring you the Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book, the portfolio that shows a 
man-saving, motor-saving way to keep in 
touch with your customers during war- 
time... by using printer-planned business 
stationery and business printing. 


Getting your message across most ef- 
fectively calls for paper that combines the 
right opacity, smoothness and strength. 
A single word for that combination is 
character. That’s what you get when you 
specify Nekoosa Bond for your business 
stationery and other business printing! 
When your printer calls to show you th« 
Nekoosa Bond Plan Book, ask him t 
also show you why he so confidently 
recommends this finer bond paper. 


PAPER FIGHTS, TOO 
Specialty papers—tons of them—are 
required by our fighting forces. We're 
= to be supplying these papers to our 

vernment—and we're glad it’s a job 
being done without changing the high 
quality of Nekoosa Business Papers. 


1T PAYS TO PLAN WitTtH 


YOUR PRINTER 


Ihettoora Cond 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 


TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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Geared For War 
5 Looking Ahead! | 
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| MANUFACTURING CO. 


Precision Tool Mokers 
MILFORD, CONN. 


ELIOTAZS Off TIMEF 
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“We'll close that contract before noon... 


*Arrer VICTORY 


... thanks to the company’s helicopter.” 


N 194? a.v.* this will be a normal 

occurrence—due to the tremendous 
strides industry is making as it pro- 
vides new and better materials of war. 

The same high standards of safety, 
the close tolerances, the precision in- 
struments that are indispensable in 
modern warfare, will be available for 
everyone in peacetime through the 
new methods of mass production we 
are learning today. 


The public will demand finer, more 
precisely made products in peace- 
time tomorrow. Industry must plan 
now to utilize for peacetime produc- 
tion its expanding knowledge of mate- 
rials and manufacturing techniques. 


Pencsson pe) 


ESTABLISHED tot! 


(Below) Some of our precision- 
made parts that are helping bring 
Victory closer, and which will 
help mould our world of tomorrow. 
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| point where ultimately it can meet local 


| © Scientific Basis—More than a year ago, 


| States a 50-ft., $15,000 boat which i; 


| vessel has completed a survey of sur. 
| rounding waters, and the information 
| has been correlated and is being used to 


| industry. 


Fishing at Home 


Puerto Rican fisheries up. 
dergoing development which 
may end reliance on imports, 
Co-ops active in program. 


SAN JUAN, P. R.—Puerto Rigo, 
which annually imported 35,000,000 }p, 
of fish before the war, has made ey. 
eral moves in the last few months that 
may boost the domestic industry to 4 


demand. 


the Dept. of Agriculture and Commerce, 
in San Juan, purchased in the United 


outfitted with modern fishing equip. 
ment and refrigeration facilities. This 


attract local fishermen to undertake 
scientific and intensive working of the 
local fishing grounds. 

A few months ago, a fishermen’s co- 

operative was established at Junta Poz- 
uclo with funds provided by the Farm 
Security Administration. Out of $8,000 
allowed for the venture, $3,500 is being 
used for fishing boats and docking and 
warehousing facilities. ‘Though the co- 
operative started operations barely two 
months ago, the weekly catch is already 
2,500 Ib. Working with these supplies, 
the cooperative is setting up its own 
handling and marketing systems. 
e Three More Co-ops—The success of 
this first group is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the announcement recently that 
three other fishing cooperatives will be 
established with FSA aid. They will 
be at Puerto Real, Boqueron, and La 
Parguera. 

What has attracted widest attention 

from business men, however, is the an- 
nouncement that private capital is also 
coming into the picture. A few days 
ago a new fishing company was estab- 
lished at Mayaguez, with capital of 
$20,000. 
e Per Capita Demand—The bulk of 
Puerto Rico’s 1940-41 imports—28,000,- 
000 Ib.—was dried codfish from Nova 
Scotia. Native fishermen in the same 
year augmented the 35,000,000 Ib. of 
imports with a bare 5,000,000 Ib. caught 
locally. Total consumption of 40,000,- 
000 Ib. means that average annual per 
capita demand is around 20 Ib. 

The waters around Puerto Rico 
abound with migratory fish such as 
tuna, Spanish mackerel, and bonito 
With proper handling and an assured 
demand of at least 40,000,000 Ib. a 
vear, officials believe that the island can 
profitably undertake the development of 
a small but modern domestic fishing 
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America puts on 
its War Paint... 


HERE IS ONE of the latest achievements of American 
search—a paint brush with bristles made of rayon. 
Making its appearance at a time when brush materials 

e critically short, it is no war baby, no temporary ex- 
edient. Its story goes back to 1934, when Devoe and 
aynolds Company decided that American ingenuity 
ould devise an answer to the many perplexing problems 
setting the import of boar bristle from Asia. 

Through a cooperative research program, American 
‘iscose and Devoe and Raynolds succeeded in producing 
synthetic bristle, Deraytex, with many advantages over 
€ natural product. 

To make this new bristle, rayon is coated with a spe- 
ial plastic, in a remarkable mechanical process which 
ives it the taper so necessary for a good brush. The 
esult is a brush that has 100% of the wearability of 
boar bristle in ordinary usage, the same amount of flexi- 
bility, and a great deal more softness. Each bristle has 


with ‘Rayon! 


forty tiny paint- spreading “flags, ” compared with four 
on nature’s best. This brush costs approximately 25° 

less than any comparable bristle brush to be had today. 

It is suitable for use with 85% of the paints now on the 

market. It is unsuited for use with paints that have a 
water, alcohol, or lacquer-thinner base. 

This new brush will not only help America put on its 
war paint. It will help save the livelihoods of several 
hundred thousand painters... plant, office, and home 
property worth millions... and equipment which must 
be protected against rust and corrosion. It is a real con 
tribution to conservation now ...and in the future. 

It is just another example of new uses for rayon, and 
another of the many roles that this versatile fiber is play 
ing in solving problems i in a changing world. Rayon- 
the same fiber that is today serv ing our armed forces in 
tires for bombers and jeeps, and in parachutes which 
carry punishing loads of equipment safely to earth. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
%* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


1943 


Copyright, 1948— American Viscose Corp. 


CANADA 
C. of L. Refigured 


Overhauling of Dominion’s 
| cost-of-living statistics may 
| forestall cut in the wage bonus 


TREND OF BUSINESS 
CANADA AND U.S.A. 


1935-39 = 100 


CANADA qa U.$ 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
50 


INDUSTRIAL production is 
more dependent on air than ever, 
today. Compressed air speeds up 
work in spite of manpower short- 
ages. Wayne Compressors are 
still available under Government 
regulations, many types and sizes 
ready for immediate shipment. 
They're backed by Wayne's 
Nationwide Service Organization. 
Write if you need a Compressor. 


THE WAYNE PUMP CO. 
_ Fort Wayne, Ind. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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threatened by food subsidy. 


OTTAWA — Canada’s cost-of-living 
index may take a jump soon, not as a 
result of price changes but for an ad- 
justment to the shifts in consumer 
spending now being reviewed by Ottawa 
statisticians at the behest of labor or- 
ganizations. 

Canada’s cost-of-living bonus, which 

compensates workers under wartime 
wage ceilings for advances in prices, is 
tied to the living-cost index compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(BW—Jul.5’41,p44). A one-point rise 
or fall in the index means a 25¢ weekly 
increase or decrease in the bonus to 
workers. Adjustments are made quar- 
terly. 
@ Index Drops—To prevent a bonus in- 
crease in February, following one for 
the previous quarterly period, the price 
control administration adopted a sys- 
tem of subsidizing consumer prices on a 
limited group of foods. This immedi- 
ately depressed the index. Labor became 
alarmed six weeks ago when, as a result 
of the subsidies, the index approached 
the point where a cut in the bonus 
would have been automatic. 

Aim of the price controllers was not 
to shove the index down that far, but 
to prevent pressure on the price ceilings 
through bonus increases. This and the 
fact that the U.S. is revising its cost-of- 
living index (BW—Apr.17’43,p18) have 
caused Ottawa to lend an attentive ear 
to labor’s clamor for an inspection of 
Canada’s index. 


LABOR DRAFT 


Labor Minister Humphrey Mitche]l 
has put teeth into Canada’s manpower 
controls by implementing compulsory 
transfer of labor from industries of low 
essentiality to those engaged in critical 
war work. 

Power to move labor arbitrarily in the 
interests of war production was granted 
under two orders in council, applicable 
to all men covered by the mobilization 
act. 

The labor minister may require spe- 
cial permits for employment of men of 
military age in any nonessential indus- 
try, and higher-priority work vacancies 
will be filled from the ranks of nonessen- 
tial workers. The government will foot 
the bill for expenses incurred in trans- 
ferring to war jobs. 
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A Foor CANDLE is the illumination from one 
standard candle on a surface one foot from the 
light source. 


It is the unit of measurement of illumination. 


But more than this, the foot candle is man’s 
staunch friend. 


In adequate amounts it means his family will 
have sufficient light in the home ... he and his 
fellow workers sufficient light for better, safer 
factory production or efficient office detail. 


For almost 100 years the MILLER organization 
has known the foot candle on working terms. This 
lighting experience bridges the broad ground 


Sete 2 an 


i 


from the whale oil lamp to the modern continu- 
ous fluorescent lighting system now helping in- 
dustry speed out planes and tanks and cannon. 


It has involved engineering and design and skill” 
with copper... glass... steel... aluminum and 
many new non-metallic materials. It has required 
ingenuity and resourcefulness and pioneering. 


It qualifies us to work with those who need better 
lighting in war industry. It enables us to coop- 
erate intelligently with those who promote better 
lighting and sell and service it, too. It means that 
the MILLER engineer (located in principal 
cities) can serve you in one of several ways, for 
better lighting today and tomorrow, 


THE MILLER COMPANY - MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


OIL GOODS DIVISION 
Domestic Oil Burners 
ond Liquid Fuel Devices 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Phosphor Bronze ond Bross 
in Sheets. Strips and Rolls 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION 
Fluorescent, Incondescent 
Mercury Lighting Equipment 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 
Wor Moteriel 
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“Tomorrow may be too late—do it today!’’.. .CHECK UP ! | p ROD U CTION 


WARTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself, but more im- 
portant, you help the war effort. This 


manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment. ..uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses...methods 
for correcting them... with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an “emergency 
repair priority.” This is explained fully, 
in the plan book. 482278 


ANACONDA’S PREVENTIVE 
“te MAINTENANCE Puan 


— ee ee eer 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 


Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding production. 

5B 
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Plastic for Copper 

Found satisfactory and 
cheaper in printing plates, by 
some of the substitutes are a 
scarce as the metal. 


Plastic printing plates, according to ; 


| recent press release from the War Pr. 
| duction Board, may be the means ¢ 
| saving a considerable quantity of ele:. 


trolytic copper. 


| generality, commercial plate makers sx 


is that Vinylite, one of the plastics found 
most adaptable for printing plates, ; 
just as hard to get as copper, and som 
of the other plastics haven’t been e: 
tirely satisfactory. 

e Can Be Reclaimed—Vinylite is a the; 


| moplastic, which means it can be tr 


claimed, after use, by the simple proces 


| of reheating. ‘Thermosetting resins (not 
| reclaimable) haven’t been as satisfactory 
| although it is believed finer grinding of 


the material might remedy the most 
commonly cited fault, lack of free 


flowing characteristics. 


The electrotyping industry has mad 


| a 40% reduction in its use of copper 
| (based on consumption of 2,200 tons in 


GENIAL HOST 


Clowns, peanuts, and sawdust rings 
lent a unique atmosphere tor the third 
Army-Navy E award to makers of the 
famed Norden bombsight recently. 


| Taking over the circus and all its gim 


cracks for an evening at New Y ork’s 
Madison Square Garden, the company 


| feted its workers in unprecedented 


style. Norden’s president, Theodore 
H. Barth (above), received the F 
burgee, fed a comic’s pig, and paid the 
bills for 14,000 employees, their tam- 
ilies, and friends. 
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cAW HOLD IT! 


pAPERBOARD 


e Lard, vegetable oils and greases — 
liquid eggs—perishables of almost 
every variety — paperboard success- 
fully packs surprising things today. 


found . 
oy: And the new packages prove that 


1 some paperboard packaging ideas are 
En en- 


plentiful. 


d ther. " 
be te © New coatings, finishes, linings — 


TOCESS d hi ° d ° 
is (not new carton and s ipping case designs 


actory, by the score — have been developed 
Ing of P ‘ ‘ P 
: in Container Corporation laboratories 


most 
tree: | and plants ... and new problems 
made are welcomed. 

Opper 
Ns in 


ings 
hird 

the 
itly. 


in | CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


rk’s 

any General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago °* New York * Rochester °* Natick, Mass. ° Philadelphia 
‘ Akron * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Circleville * Detroit * Indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
ited Peoria * Rock Island °* Minneapolis * Baltimore ° St. Louis * Fernandina * Dallas °* Ft. Worth 


lore J] EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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1941), according to a recent report to 
WPB from members of the industry, 
but more through careful handling and 
addition agents in plating solutions than 
through substitution of plastics. Scrap 
is meeting about of the clectro- 
typers’ monthly copper requirements. 

e Plastics Are C heaper—Plastic printing 
plates, which have enjoyed a limited 
use the last few years, cost 30% to 40% 
less than clectrotypes. For short runs 
and work requiring all but the highest 
standards of exactness, plastic plates 
have been satisfactory. ‘The plastic plate 


oF 
192A 


is a duplicate, molded in a matrix some- 


what after the manner of a stereotype, 
not electroplated like an electrotype. It 
is made from a type form, a copper or 
zinc photoengraving, or a line cut. 
When speed of production and weight 
saving are important, plastic plates are 
preferred, although for halftones and 
multicolor work metal plates are con- 
sidered superior. 

In addition to production cost say- 
ings, plastic plates also offer savings in 
transportation costs. They average about 
one-cighth the weight of metal plates. 
Metal plates are more easily fitted to 
rotary presses for high- -speed work. 


STEEL FOUNDRIES EXPAND 
Lost in the shuffle of publicity 


expanded steel-making facilities 
West (BW—Nov.21'42,p52) is | 


crease taking place in steel foundn 
pacity—a development importar 
only to war production but also 
postwar industrial setup. 

War Production Board scrap 


tion surveys (basic foundry raw m 
is steel scrap) reveal that current adqj. 


tions to foundry capacity will boost 
tential Coast production almost 5( 
midyear, requiring an increase from 


If this spring’s newly planted vic- 
tory gardens have half the fertility 
of the designers and promoters of 
home dehydration equipment, no 
one need go hungry this winter. 

Starting with a 30-bushel job that 
looked like a revamped, tray-filled 
packing case (BW—Jan.16'43,p20), 
the engineers be the ‘Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, working with the food 
technicians of ‘Tennessee University’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Knoxville, came forward with a more 
refined “‘model for city folks” (above) 
with a capacity of 6 to 10 pounds of 
raw fruits or vegetables (BW —Feb. 
20°43,p46). 

Karly last month, Lansdowne & 
Moody of Houston, Tex., brought 
out the lowest-priced job yet, a $5.95 
seller for the Houston stores of F ‘oley 
Bros., Montgomery Ward, and Sears 
Roebuck (BW —Apr.10°43,p29). 

In Atlanta, the Georgia Power Co. 
put its engineers to work on specifica- 
tions for electrical outfits ranging 
from a 30-pound home job to a 20- 
ton community job, and even a 50- 
ton commercial unit. They claim they 
have worked out a new recirculation 
feature that provides a balance be- 
tween intake and discharge and climi- 


Home Dehydrators for Victory Gardeners 


nates any condensation of moisture 
in the cabinet. 

In Brooklyn, Metropolitan Device 
Co. is experimenting with solid wood, 
plywood, and composition board in 
an effort to find the most economical 
combination of the least critical ma- 
terials for the cabinets of its new de- 
hydration line. In Chicago, Stewart- 
Wamer Corp. is reported to be fight- 
ing a similar battle. 

‘In Kansas City, Mo., «a. J. 
Stephens & Co. has just completed 
a new rotary dehydrator and shipped 
it on to Washington for Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry W. Wallace's victory 
garden sauce. It has five superimposed 
circular trays which revolve on a ver- 


tical shart under the heat of five infra- 
red lamps while a fan draws off mois- 
ture-laden air. 

In San Francisco and Seattle, the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
have worked out specifications and 
drying procedures for a variety of 
dehydrators for its customers. Most 
compact one (center) consists of 
drying trays to fit the oven of 
kitchen range. Most popular is an 
8-tray outfit with a discharge fan at 
the top drawing air through the 
bottom where it is heated by a dozen 
100-watt lamps (top right). If the 


customer 
space heater 
(bottom right), 
of the lamps. 


already 


of 


resistance 
wattag< 


has a 
sufficient 


he can use it instead 
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So simple, so sturdy, so soundly engineered is 
Bus Duct that only a minimum of main 
tenance is needed. Yet that minimum is 
important. 
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A thorough inspection and routine service 
once a year are usually enough to keep Bus 
Duct at top efficiency. But more frequent 
attention pays, especially where the system 
may be subjected to moisture, salt-laden air 
or corrosive fumes. 


Here are some points to watch: 
Keep hanger bolts and bus bar connections tight. 


See that nothing is left in the duct that does not 
belong there. 


Clean out metallic dust and dirt periodically 
with an air hose. 


Watch for insulation abrasions on cables. 


Check plugs for loose fuse clips, defective con- 
tacts and faulty cable connections. 


Maintenance is a real, if unspectacular con 
tribution to the war effort. 


Bus Duct can really ‘take it.” Given ordi- 
nary, commonsense care, it will keep on 
delivering power and light under the heaviest 
loads, at lowest possible maintenance cost. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS * SALVAGE ALL SCRAP METAL 


Send for descriptive 
Bulletin No, 427 


oducts of 
g., Toronto, Ontario 


pulidog Electric Pr 


Conoda, ur 


MANUFACTURERS OF Vacu-Break Safety Switches, SafTo- 
. : & Fuse Panelboards, Circuit Master Breakers, Switchboards, 
oJ ie 3 rn. Bus Duct Systems — FOR LIGHT AND POWER. 
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000 tons to 23,500 tons of scrap each 
month. About half of the 23 foundries 
in California, Oregon, and Washington 
are expanding. 

Behind the expansions is the fact that 
war production 1s shifting areas of steel 
demand on the Coast. San Francisco’s 
shipbuilding, for instance, needs more 
foundry steel (for castings) to balance 
its concentration of open earth produc- 
tion. Meanwhile, Los Angeles is getting 
more open hearth facilities (in Henry J. 
Kaiser's Fontana plant) to balance its 
preponderance of foundry operations. 

Such integration of areas will elimi- 
nate from postwar production the trans- 
portation problems that kept indus- 
tries near sources of their peculiar needs. 


heated press, the preheated pref, 


HIGH-FREQUENCY MOLDING pre: 
flow easily into shape, become taung 


Molding times for thermosetting plas- fully cured plastic parts with less 
tics, such as the phenolics and the ureas, sure in much less time than rex tired | 
promise to be cut from minutes to sec- orthodox practice. Present an futy, 
onds by “heatronic molding.” The importance of heatronic molding Jie. 
process, a brand new development of speeded, improved production and 
Bakelite Corp. (unit of Union Carbide the possibility of larger, thicker, mo 
& Carbon Corp., New York), uses elec- intricate plastic articles than were one 
tronically generated, high-frequency cur- _ sidered possible with existing presses 
rent after the manner of home diathermy 
and high-frequency plywood equipment 


(BW —Apr.10°43,p74). Stretch ng the Oi 


Preforms of the plastic articles to be 


molded are laid in the electrostatic field Colloidal fuel, combining 
between two metal plates and are heated | d ell, tied fer he: 
all the way through almost instantly. coal and oil, tried for boiler; 


Transferred to molds in a standard whichcan’t be converted readily 


SHORT-CUTS : eens aie tes ee poy 


This skid load being put into temporary one by a BATTERY blowers can be built to handle 40 o: 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCK is a good examp 


material handling is aiding the production of machine tools. with colloidal fuel are being made by 


The storage racks make it possible to tier the loads for space Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., and 
economy even though they cannot be piled upon one another; and 
any one load can be removed without disturbing the others. 


to solid fuel. 


To save fuel oil, exhaustive tests a 
being made on a colloidal fuel cop. 
posed of 40% bituminous coal and 6(' 
oil that will be suitable for industry 
furnaces and thus divert some fuel 9; 
| to other purposes such as domesti 
heating. The tests should be completed 
| this month, and it is hoped that a cow. 
mercial colloidal product will be on t ¢ 
market by next winter. 
© Cost Problem—The Bureau of Min 
and the Atlantic Refining Co. are bun 
ing 30,000 gallons of the new mixture ; 
Atlantic’s Philadelphia refinery. ‘Thx 
find that the fuel burns satisfactorily bu: 
causes some wear in the electrical pumy 
Main problem is the cost of grinding 
the coal, either alone or with the oil 
Colloidal fuels are not new. Patent 
on them were issucd before 1900 (BW- 
| Jan.30°43,p69). They were tried during 
the World War, but no §satisfacton 
means of separating the fine coal dus! 


out of it with the air stream—and suc 
e of how efficient 50 tons an hour. Other experiment 
Gulf Oil Co., Hercules Powder Co., 


several paper companies. It has been 
found that if a coal is used that will pas: 


Finally, because the loads are always kept on skids, the truck , 95% through a screen having 250 spaces 
picks them up at a flick of the operator’s handle whenever they per square inch, the powdered coal wil 
are to be taken to process or assembly, and there sets them down remain suspended in the oil several 
just as quickly, thus saving a double re-handling operation. weeks without settling. 

i om @ In Lieu of Conversion—No great per 
These are the kind of handling short-cuts that are aiding the anamint ection te Seemuntes toe Mid, dnlabase 
war effort today and will aid peace-time business tomorrow. | Its purpose is to save oil needed clse- 


where and to meet the problem of in 


SUGGESTION for war-time conservation: Establish dustries that cannot easily convert to 
periodic truck inspection and lubrication schedules. coal because they have no coal storage 


or handling facilities. The heat from 
colloidal fuel is only slightly more than 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK from oil alone. WPB has been inter 


ested in the experiments because the 


STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION amount of steel needed to develop « 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | _oidal fuel commercially would be Ic 


than to convert plants from oil to coal 


MEMBERS—Truck Manufacturers: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; Grinders would be built, of course, neat 


Batteries: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCQ; Battery Charging Equipment: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS AND HERTNER. 


the coal supply. 
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A tinkle of broken glass as the amber wine 
trickles down her graceful prow . . . crowds cheer 
as whistles shriek . . . a crackling roar of timbers 
...and a land-born lady of the seas glides like 
a gleaming dolphin into her natural element. 


_— 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER=1943 MODEL 


HICAGO, home of so many of 

America’s great industries, has 
given the nation many “firsts” —the 
first McCormick reaper—the first 
Pullman car —the first steel sky- 
scraper—the first streamliner*—and 
numerous others. Now, Pullman- 
Standard launches the first ocean- 
going Patrol Craft built in Chicago. 


* * ” 


The speed with which these ships will 
be launched; and how many of them 
there will be to harass the undersea 
wolf packs, are wartime secrets. But 
we can tell our enemies this much— 
there will be enough to make them 
sorry that, in their thirst for world 
domination, they forgot to reckon 
with “verdammte Yankee ingenuity”; 
yes, ingenuity and engineering skill 
that found a way to fabricate and 
launch ocean-going fighting ships 
where once the sturdy pioneers ex- 
plored uncharted wastes and pushed 
their ox-teams on to new horizons to 
found a great city. Such persistence 
and indomitable courage are the heri- 
* Built by Pulilman-Standard 


tage of the American people today. 
There is reason for pride in the first 
ship we have produced in our 84 years 
of service in helping to build America 
... 84 fruitful years that have given 
us production know-how, expert en- 
gineering and metallurgical knowl- 
edge. and an organization to utilize 
that knowledge with millions of man- 
and machine-hours to speed the flow 


in co-operation with 1,021 firms with 
whom we have placed 6,254 sub-contracts, 
there have been or are now being manu- 
factured in Pullman-Standard plants: 


TANKS ¢ HOWITZER CARRIAGES « TRENCH 
MORTARS + BOMBS « SHELLS OF VARIOUS 
CALIBERS AND SIZES » PARTS FOR 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS 
AIRCRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
NAVAL VESSELS « FREIGHT CARS 
FOR THE ARMY, NAVY AND RAILROADS 


Other materials for the war pro- 
gram are also being manufactured 
under sub-contracts. 


The Pullman-Standard plants at Butler, Pa. and Hammond, Ind. have both been awarded the Army and Navy "E" pennant for efficiency in production 


of armament for our land, sea, and air 
forces. This co-ordinated effort of 
employes and management is a dem- 
onstration of the tremendous strides 
American industry—of which this 
Company is proud to be a part—has 
made in arming the nation. It is proof 
of what free enterprise can accomplish 
to preserve the American Way of Life. 


* * * 


There is reason for pride, too, in our 
workers for their loyal, patriotic co- 
operation . . . their versatility in 
adapting to shipbuilding the trades 
and skills they used as carbuilders. 
Truly, when the full story of Pullman- 
Standard’s accomplishments as ship- 
builders can be told it will make an 
exciting chapter in the saga of 
American armament production. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 


Contributors to the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Man Power. 
William A. Irvin, National Chair- 
man, Chrysler Building, New York. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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HOW TO SERVE AN 


qyoricate leat 
IN THE JUNGLE 


SURROUNDED by a 
strange new world, an 
American soldier sits down 
to a familiar American meal 
. brought to him over 
thousands of miles of land 
and sea. Tough, durable 
shipping containers are re- 
quired to bring this “Blue Plate Special” 
safely to destination—containers that stand 
up under the roughest kind of handling. 


Foods and many other supplies are now 
being shipped in General All-Bound Boxes 
to American forces all over the world. This 
engineered box is made of selected woods 
—bound with wire to assure the strength 
of steel. Assembly is quick and easy. A 
one-piece shook, it requires nothing for 
assembly but two hands and a small tool. 
No nails are required. Closing is quick and 
positive. Rock Fasteners (loop closures) 
seal the package, assuring maximum safety. 
At destination—opening is accomplished 
without delay. 


It may be that General Boxes can speed 
your war shipments to destination safetly. 
General Box’s extensive experience in 
meeting war shipping requirements have 
enabled them to help many manufacturers 
to meet government packing specifications. 
Let them help you with your wartime ship- 
ping problems. Write today. 


General 
Wooden 


For manufacturers of war products: 
Heavy Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed 
BOXES and CRATES 


Where availability of materials permits: Cor- 

ergated BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibreboard 

CONTAINERS, Generalite and Nailed Strapped 
BEVERAGE CASES for Domestic Service 


GENERAL 


PANY 


<< . 


BOXcom 
, et % 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 


Cincinnati, Detroit, East St. Louis, 
Louisville, Milwaukee, New Or- 
Winchendon. Continental Box 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


import 
or less 
eral, at 


Redwood Plastic 


Redwood chips and mill waste furnish 
both the resin and the filler of Shellite, 
new noncritical thermoplastic material 
of the phenolic type which is now com- 
ing to market “in abundant quantities 
for both war and civilian production of 
countless items formerly manufactured 


from hard rubber and other thermoset- 
ting plastic compounds.” It is said to be 
“readily adaptable to either compression 
molding or the standard equipment of 
hard rubber plants” and to make “fin- 
ished products of excellent tensile 
strength and _ attractive appearance,” 
such as automobile steering wheel rims, 
electrical parts, bottle closures, and ash 
trays. 

| Formulation of the plastic is the di- 
| rect result of research to find applica- 
tions for phlobaphenes, the insoluble 
chemical substances that are responsible 
for the resistance to time and decay of 
redwood and a few other woods. Three 
organizations participated in the devel- 
opment: Pacific Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco; The Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis.; Sheller Mfg. Corp., 
Portland, Ind. Full details can be had 
from cither Pacific or Sheller. 


Degreasing Cleaner 


| _ If the cleaning agent you are using for 
| degreasing metal parts, machinery, dirty 

motors, factory walls, concrete floors, 
etc., is giving sore hands to workers and 
consequent excuses for absenteeism, you 
might try Konag Castor Cleaner. It is 
the nonflammable new product of Na- 
tional Graphite Co., 17 John St., New 
York, which is reported to do its work 
by dissolving rather than by caustic ac- 
tion so hard on human hands. It has an 
agreeable odor, is mixed with hot water 
in proportions ranging from 1:6 to 1:20, 
depending upon the nature of the work. 


Black Spirit Duplicates 


Add black to the standard purple, 
blue, red, or green copies that can be 
| made on almost any spirit duplicating 
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machine. Old Town Ribbon & 
Co., Inc., 750 Pacific St., Brow) 
announcing its‘new Old Town {1.1 
Black Spirit Carbon Paper fo: 
master copies and with it a ney 
BF Fluid for moistening th« 
copies and printing black reprox 
The manufacturer is also prepar 
handle orders for special forms, 
units,” charts, etc., preprinted in 
spirit carbon, ready to be filled ix 
duplicated. 


Shear-Hardness Tester 


It is one thing for a manufacturer t 
find substitutes for surface finishes + 
look like lacquers, varnishes, and paint 
that may be in short wartime supply. |} 
is another to secure substitutes with the 
necessary toughness to resist accidents] 
scrapes and digs over and above norma 
wear. To assist them in determining the 
adequacy of finishes, ‘Taber Instrument 
Corp., North Tonawanda, N. Y., \ 
bringing out a new and improved Shear. 
Hardness Attachment for its Taber 
Abraser (long a standard instrument for 
determining the resistance to rubbing 
abrasion of finishes, plastics, textiles, 
leather, paper, etc.). 


Small test samples are laid on a circu- 
lar table that revolves under a cutting 
tool. A sliding weight on a calibrated 
lever provides variable pressure for the 
tool, revealing either the force necessar 
to start a cut in a given piece of material 
or the comparative resistance of several 
materials to cutting at a given pressure. 
For the latter purpose, a special microm- 
eter is furnished to measure the widths 
of the cuts. 
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New Products Briefs 


Also reported this week, not only for 
their interest to certain designated busi- 
ness fields, but also for their possible 
Bus’ 
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import in the postwar planning of more 
or less allied fields and business in gen- 
eral, are the following: 
¢ Distilling Industries—New glass fiber 
cking material for rectifying columns, 
developed by Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp.. Toledo, to replace burned-clay 
Raschig rings or tinned-copper bubble 
plates, promises to increase the area of 
condensation surface, hence the rate of 
high-proof alcohol production. 
e Electrical — Asbestos-cement conduit 
with a new Flexcaulk coupling for 
speedy field assembly is coming from 


Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lockland, Cin- 


sible use of porcelain in “Concealed 
Knob and Tube Wiring, and Open 
Cleat Wiring,” as laid down by the war- 
revised National Electrical Code, is of- 
fered at a nominal price per copy by 
James Steel Mahan, 201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago... . American Steel & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, proposes to increase the 
effectiveness of metal shielding in dissi- 
pating stray “static discharges” (which 
injure rubber) from high-voltage cables, 
by adding a layer of conductive rubber 
between the shield and the underlying 
nonconductive rubber insulation. 


manner of instant coffee, is reportedly a 
new item in the production schedule of 


Morris Plains, N. J. 


rubbers based on vegetable oils is Witco- 
um, product of Wishnick-Tumpeer, 
e 295 Madison Ave., New York. It 
contains an accelerator and sufficient 
sulphur to give a cure in 30 min. at 
287 F. and is reported to blend well with 
natural rubber, reclaim, or synthetic 
rubber. 

@ Radio Broadcasting—A new design of 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., relays 
FM (frequency modulation) programs 
from the studios of FM station W85A 
to the station’s transmitter in the Hel- 


narrow beam in the desired direction 
only.” 


American Viscose Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York, announce a new viscose rayon 


cinnati. . . . New chart on.the permis- | 


e Food—Vitamin-fortified, instant broth, | 
to be dissolved in hot water after the | 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 


e Rubber—Newest of many chemurgic 


derberg Mountains 12 miles away. It is | 
reported to concentrate radiation “in a | 


radio antenna, worked out by General | 


@ Textile— Research Laboratories of | 


d J staple fiber cut in “varied staple length” | 
¢ § for worsted spinning. Each lot contains | 
y B (a carefully calculated distribution of 


fibers of different lengths closely resem- 
bling the distribution or ‘shoulder’ found 
in natural wool.” . . . Due to a short- 
age in dogwood blocks of shuttle size, 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., is build- 
ing Laminated Dogwood Shuttles, 
wherein small pieces are united by an 
adhesive stronger than the material it- 
self; Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Mill- 
bury, Mass., is manufacturing Persim- 
mon Shuttles, also composite shuttles of 
persimmon and fiber. 
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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation * Harrison, N. J. 


Symbolizing the aroused spirit of a fighting 
America are those women who have set aside 
customary feminine pursuits to help “man” our 
production lines. 


In the manufacture of precision roller bearings, 
omen have served for years but in the present 


emergency, their ranks at Hyatt have been swelled 


(% hundreds. 

They are the modern Molly Pitchers carrying 

on the -tradition of that brave Revolutionary 
matron who, after her husband had fallen, kept 
blazing away with his cannon. 
) Ac Hyatt, however, it’s more than an allegory. 
Our women war workers have banded together in 
a Molly Pitcher organization of their own to serve 
further their Hyatt buddies on the firing line. 


In addition to making sure they get more 


bearings for planes, tanks, ships and guns, these 
women knit . . . write letters . . . send books and 
cigarettes . . . while many also find time to aid in 
civil defense, U.S.O, and Red Cross. 


Such spirit, such strength, such sacrifice cannot 


lose. Thus, do we salute our Molly Pitchers and 
all the other women war workers of America. 


I 
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Pillets-doux 
‘na barroom” | 


_ ee 


In the early days of the colonies, 
England was far away ...and letters, 
late and infrequent, were greatly 
prized. On arrival, shipmasters left 
the mail at the nearest inn. Letters 
were exposed on tables, or pinned to 
walls; and the lucky recipient 
paid a fee to the innkeeper... 
Many a proud maid read her 
billets doux in a barroom! 

The publican was privileged 
to open unclaimed letters, and 
so became a prime source of news and 
gossip...giving the taproom another 
attraction for errant husbands, and 
another grievance to their wives. 


We little realize the centuries of 
development that made our modern 


VICTORY 
BUY 
memes! = Office help you! 


/] 


Illustrated by 
Herbert Morton Stoops 


postal system the best in the world. 
Neither do we appreciate how much 
of a strain the war, the shortages of 
men and transport puton the system. 
Today the Post Office needs your 
cooperation ... Mail early and often. 
Avoid the end of the day peak. Tie 
your letters in bundles, faced 
up. Time your mail to meet 
train schedules. Help the Post 


Topay, all our facilities are 
engaged in war production. But as 
the largest manufacturers in the 
world of postage meters, all the 
experience of our nation-wide field 
organization is at your service in 
the expediting of mail... 

Call any office. 


Pitney-Bowes POSTAGE METER CO. 


Branches in principal cities. Cf. 
phone directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


1457 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation, 


om 


Blankets 


WPB has imposed standardization prac 
tices on the manufacture of blankets jp 
order to insure a sufficient supply at the 
minimum cost in materials. In addition to 
many restrictions on specific types of blan. 
kets, there are two general restrictions im 
posed on the manufacture of all types 
(1) No blanket may exceed 84 in. jn 
length except cotton sheet blankets which 
may be made up to 95 in., and (2) no 
line of blankets may be made in more than 
four colors. (Order M-298.) 


Aircraft Parts 


WPB has moved to speed the production 
of airplanes by making it easier to transfer 
materials and parts from the inventory of 
one manufacturer to that of another. WPB 
Directive 16 places full authority to ap- 


WHIP AT WORK 


Vital inspections of intricate radio 


| and electronic equipment at the Radio 


Corp. of America plant, Camden, 
N. J., are now being made by women 
of the new U. S. Naval Inspection 
Service. After 408-hour training 
courses, 60 of the checkers were 
turned loose at RCA with microme- 
ters, calipers, scribers, and dental mur- 
rors to replace men in highly respon- 
sible jobs. Uniformed and paid by the 
Navy, the new civilian corps is known 
unofficially as the Whips because of 
its smart, fast work. 
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‘Tt was exactly ten o’clock. I know, because I’m 
~ sittin’ there with my brother-in-law and his wife, 
and they just got through sayin’ it’s ten o’clock and 
they better get home, when suddenly the lights go out. 
‘That’s funny,’ I says. ‘Yeah, must be something the 
matter,’ my brother-in-law says, ‘call °em up and ast 
‘em.’ So I’m huntin’ for the phone, and nearly break 
my neck when I step on the kid’s doll, and then I pick 
up the phone and there don’t nobody answer.” 

With some such homespun speech as this would 
many an American commence his version of the Great 
Catastrophe of 1943 —if by some freak of natural 
phenomena every electric line in the country should 
suddenly go dead. 

Imagine, if you can, this entire nation without elec- 
tricity, barely 70 years after the first electric lines 
appeared. ‘“‘Brother, I want to tell you that was one 
hell of a mess,’’ the sidewalk historian would go on to 
say. And he’d tell how industry, without power for its 
electric machines, stopped dead. How transportation 
got tangled, and all communications were out. How 
food began to spoil, and fuel supplies dwindled, and 


cities were without water. And how ignorance and fear 
fanned the growing national panic as the dread 
spectres, Crime, Famine and Disease swept over 
the land. 

Preposterous? Certainly. Yet we can think of no 
more graphic way of illustrating our national de 
pendence today upon the electrical industry. And that 
entire industry — with its countless products and 
blessings —- was made possible by a relatively few 
basic precision machine tools! 

Jones & Lamson was in at the very birth of the 
Electrical Age in America, and literally millions of dif 
ferent parts, products and machines have stemmed 
from machine tools designed and developed by thi 
one company. 

In the swiftly changing world of today, such ; 
background as this is of great value to American in 
dustry. For it means that Jones & Lamson engineers 
and service men are among the best qualified machine 
tool specialists in America to assist your own en 
gineers in meeting changing production problems 
Call upon them! 


Universal Turret Lathes . Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 
Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON “mnt: 


Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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In Army. Navy camps and war plants 
these economical Thermador Fan- 
Type Electric Heaters are providing 
comfort and convenience. 


With a flip of a switch, 


these 


double-purpose units heat in winter, 
circulate cooling air in summer. 
Flameless, fumeless Thermador 
Heaters are only available on pri- 
ority orders in portable or built-in 
types for use on 115-volt A.C. serv- 
ice, 1650 watts capacity, or 230-volt 
A.C. in capacities up to 5000 watts. 
When victory is won, you'll enjoy 
a Thermador in your home to heat 
cool corners, to cool warm areas, to 
dry clothes and hair—they're another 
reason to buy War Bonds today! 


Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 


Electric Water Heaters, 
and Small Transformers. 


Write today for 
Catalog B-5. 


THERMADOR 


ELECTRICAL 


MFG. COMPANY 


Se ve“ leagues AAead 
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Annapolis Yacht Yard, Inc. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Arlington Millwork Co. 
Arlington, Va. Dover, N. H. 
The Aviation Corp. I. F. Laucks, 
(Two divisions) Seattle, Wash. 
W. S. Bellows Construction 
Co. Ashland, 
McAlester, Okla. 
J. Bishop & Co. 
Malvern, Pa. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
(Two divisions) 


Michigan City, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Boyertown Auto Body 
Works, Inc. 
Boyertown, Pa. 
Brown & Root, Inc. 
McAlester, Okla. 
A. M. Byers Co. 
(Two plants) 
Cauldwell-Wingate Co. 
New York, N. Y. ™ 
oO. 


London, 


Depew, N. Y. 
The National 


Hudson, Mass. 


Nitro, W. Va. 


Century Metalcraft Corp . 
2 “te P ) 
Los Angeles, Calif. Otte 
Chicago Screw Co. 
Chicago, II. 
Crucible Steel Co. of 
America 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dow Chemical Co. 
(Two plants) (Two plants) 
The Geometric Tool Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Raisler Corp. 
New York, N. 


Gilbane Building Co., Inc. Raytheon Mfg. 


Newport, R. I. 


plants are eligible for the 


for the honor by the 


FLAG WINNERS 
= 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 
Litchfield Park, Ariz. 


Kidder Press Co., Inc. 


Lombard Governor Corp. 
Mass. 


Michigana Products Corp. 
W. F. Mosser & Son 


National Battery Co. 


Torrance, Calif. 


New England Tape Co., Inc. 
Ohio-Apex, Inc. 


Ohio Tubular Products 


Patch-Wegner Corp. 

Long Island City, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
of Washington 

Tacoma, Wash. 


Pratt & Whitney 


(Four divisions) 


(Names of winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence in production announced pric 

this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week. The nation’s food popsecsing 
Army-Navy Production award. Both War and Navy departments 
have authorized the Food Distribution Administration to nominate candidates to be considered 
Army and Navy boards for production awards.) 


Reliance Mfg. Co. 
Loogootee, Ind. 
Rice Barton Corp. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Inc. Rogers Pattern & |} 
Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Sears Co. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Ind. Shakespeare Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
J. Rich Steers, Inc. 
New York, N. Y 
Sullivan Machinery Co 
Supply Co. Michigan City, Ind. 
Treadwell Construction ( 
Midland, Pa. 
Union Boiler & Mfg. ( 
Lebanon, Pa. 
Union Dental Instrument 
Mfg. Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Welding Co. 
Middletown, Ohio 
Universal Engineering 
(Two plants) 


Virginia Engineering | 
Inc. 

Yorktown, Va. 

Walsh Construction C 

New York, N. Y 

The Watling Mfg. Co. 
a Chicago, IIl. 

Co. Wise Contracting Co., I 

Yorktown, Va. 


prove such transfers in the hands of the 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Wright Field, 


| Dayton, Ohio. 


Steel : 


Steel producers have been prohibited by 
WPB from shipping normalized or heat- 
treated carbon or alloy stecls on any com- 
mercial warehouse order. However, if steel 
to fill such orders is now in process of being 
heat-treated or normalized, it may be shipped, 
provided orders are otherwise validated in 
accordance with WPB regulations. (Direc- 
tion 5 under CMP Regulation 1.) 


Chromium Ore 


Chromium ores used in the production 
of high-carbon ferrochromium must have 
a weighted chromium-to-iron ratio of not 
more than 2.6 to 1. This means roughly 
that one ton of low-grade ore will have to 
be blended with every four tons of high- 
grade to bring the ratio down to the speci- 


fied level. Higher ratios may be used for a 
portion of production if the average of all 
ore consumption for any month is kept 
within the specified limit. (Order M-15-a, as 
amended.) 


Foundry Equipment 


Specified types of foundry equipment and 
electric metal-melting furnaces have been 
placed under strict control by WPB. Begin- 
ning June 1, purchase of this equipment te- 
quires a rating of AA-4 or higher, except 
that application of ratings assigned on forms 
PD-25A and PD-25F, or by CMP Regula- 
tions 5 and 5A is prohibited, (Order E-!1.) 


New Automobiles 


New 1942 model passenger cars costing 
over $2,500 may now be purchased under 
the same .regulations that apply to 1941 
cars driven less than 1,000 miles. No 12 
tioning certificate is required, but the 
buyer and seller must sign a statement that 
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car will be used an carrying on a gainful 
ation or in doing work related to the 
rogram or the public welfare. (Amend- 
+ | to Ration Order 2B.) 


ilian Construction 


he restrictions that control wartime 
‘ign construction have been relaxed to 
.it re-roofing and re-siding with asbestos 
cals, provided that no rubber, lumber, 
metal (other than fastenings) is used. 
der L-41-d.) 


tifreeze 


Purchase Of antifreeze solutions contain- 
| ethylene glycol for use in civilian auto- | 

‘piles, including taxicabs and station wag- 
has been prohibited by WPB, in order 
restrict this permanent type antifreeze to 
nmercial vehicles and stationary engines. 
det L-51, as amended.) 


sdio Repair 

Civilians who want their radio sets or 
honographs repaired must give the repair- 
un a corresponding old tube or part for 
ey new one supplied by him. (Order 
265.) 


vel Oil 


Extra fuel oil rations will be issued where 
essary to provide ballast for storage tanks 
hat would be liable to float during the 


ping season if they were empty. The 
ta gallonage will be deducted from the | 
tions for the next heating season. 


Dther Priority Actions 


Order M-157, as amended, permits unre- 
icted delivery of chemical cotton pulp u 
p 200 tons a month, not more than 25% 
» any one consumer. . . . Order M-10, as 
mended, permits unrestricted delivery of 
inyl polymers up to 50 Ib. a month... . 
endment of Order L-221 makes a num- 
ber of minor changes in the control of pro- 
luction and delivery of electric motors and 
nerators. . . . Order L-152, as amended, 
places production of baby carriages on a 
heduled basis and increases the number 
hat may be produced in the remainder of 
943... . Order M-305 places vulcanized 
ber under allocation. . . . Order L-]3-a, as 
mended, permits production and delivery 
f metal office furniture and equipment for 
hipboard use by the armed services with- 
ut specific WPB authorization. . . . Amend- 
ment 10 to Ration Order 6 exempts speci- 
ied types of rubber boots, commonly used 
| for hunting and fishing, from rationing re- 
| #trctions. . . . Order L-238 restricts the use 
of metal in the manufacture of sun 


 BOther Price Actions 


Producers who have substituted black- 
plate for tinplate in their production are 
provided with a method for adjusting maxi- 
mum prices by Order 414 under Section 
1499.3(b) of GMPR. . . . Regulation 370 
sets dollar-and-cents ceilings for linseed oil 
meal, cakes, and pellets. . . . Housing ac- 
commodations that are purely seasonal in 
character are exempted from rent control 


YESTERDAY < 


Re Da 


ALVIN T. COATE 

President and Founder 
From local efforts in 1901, to operations in 
34 States in 1943 ... from serving a few, 
beginning with the ending of one war, to 
thousands through World War Mo. 1, and on 
into the present wor .. . is the history of 
Insurance Audit and Inspection Co. growth 
during peace times and war times, through 
days of prosperity and depression. 

In this time we have examined and super- 
vised all forms of insurance amounting to 
millions upon millions of dollars. We have 
served responsible individuals or concerns in 
every field of endeavor. As specialists in 
solving Business Insurance problems we hove 
won nation-wide recognition. Such service 
invites your attention and inquiry. Without 
obligation, of course. 


TODAY e 


TOMORROW 


Business 
Insuranee 


Offers a Constant Problem 
That Requires Eternal Vigilance 


Topay, Business Insurance of all kinds is 
greatly in need of revision. Facing merchants, 
manufacturers, industrialists are the vital 
questions: Is our Property Insurance adequate 
and accurate... What is our coverage on War 
Damage Insurance . . . Business Interruption 
Insurance ... Accident and Liability Insur- 
ance? Are we fully protected on ALL hazards 
which war dislocations have brought about? 

The whole business of insurance has become 
complicated. Values are out of line. Replace- 
ments slow and uncertain. Costs unpredict- 
able. What kind of insurance to carry, and 
how much, and at what cost—are problems 
which must be solved. 

As a solution, we offer an inexpensive, 
thorough, continuous supervision service 
which applied will make your insurance 
correct, maintain it that way, and at low- 
est safe cost. 

We do not sell insurance. We supervise it—operat- 
ing through territorial representatives in 34 States— 
on a Service Fee basis comparable to an attorney's 
annual retainer. We solicit your inquiry. Address— 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION CO. 


SUITE 814 


© HUME-MANSUR BUILDING «+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


a Design engineers know that motor operated 
equipment can perform no better than the motor 
itself. For this reason they are placing increased 
emphasis on these three points in order to meet 
today’s severe operating conditions: 


1. Thorough Engineering ...t0 secure a motor de- 
signed to meet the requirements of a particular 
application. 

2. High Efficiency ...to insure the required power 
with minimum size and weight. 

3. Exacting Manufacture . . . to produce a motor 
which will fulfill these important requirements. 


Whether your product is for today’s vital de- 
mands or tomorrow's important needs, these 
factors which are characteristic of all Black & 
Decker motors, are essential for peak performance. 


by Supplementary Amendment 10A to the 
rent order. 
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THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO., Kent, Ohio 
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Consumers Front 


Clearing house set up in 
Washington to ground buyers’ 
organizations in fundamentals 
of pressure campaigns. 


Consumer organizations—the dozen 
or so groups that some manufacturers 
and distributors isately label “‘profes- 
sionals”—are forming a holding com- 
pany in Washington. Still pretty hush- 
hush, the new Consumer Clearing 
House is one of those naturals that Con- 
gress and OPA will soon be aware of. 
For among the Clearing House’s en- 
thusiastic supporters are the unions 


which, though neophytes in the con- - 


sumer ranks, have a voice like thunder. 
e Supplying Form Letters—The new 
“group still has no charter, dues, or 
any of the other formal trappings, but 
it is already drawing up form letters 
which consumers can send their con- 
gressmen on such issues as grade label- 
ing, lower milk prices, distribution of 
free milk, rationing, and standardization. 
Meetings, staged at intervals of two 
wecks, supply new campaigns. The sec- 
retary at these get-togethers is Caroline 
Ware of the American Assn. of Uni- 
versity Women, a long-time consumer 
defender once associated with Harriet 
Elliott in OPA’s (then) Consumer 
Division. 

Strictly speaking, the Clearing House 

is not an action group. Its policy is to 
create a market for exchange of in- 
formation and provide counsel on pres- 
sure procedure. If this or that group 
doesn’t know how to write a ringing 
petition, or fashion a catchy letter, the 
Clearing House will do it. 
@ Pool Their Power—However, united 
action isn’t eschewed entirely. The bi- 
weckly meetings create an ideal oppor- 
tunity for two or more of the various 
organizations to pool their power in 
some common cause. Here is where 
the union influence becomes especially 
strong. Some of the older consumer 
groups can only espouse campaigns 
approved at annual conventions, but 
the unions (and their women’s auxil- 
iarics) are free to shift with the times. 
Thus they are apt to spearhead new 
campaigns, abetted by any other groups 
equally free from parliamentary ties. 

OPA deserves most of the credit for 
the formation of the group. Last win- 
ter, when Leon Henderson's power was 
on the wane, the Cooperative League 
of the U.S.A. sponsored a powwow to 
plug for rationing as a brake on prices. 
Here consumer defenders representing 
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the whole spectrum of consumer faiths 
met, chatted, and argued as perhaps a 
hundred times before. But on this occa- 
sion, all of them found a common de- 
nominator—the allegedly deplorable 
state of OPA and the danger of rising 
prices amid dire scarcities. Thus the 
Clearing House was born. 
e@ Why It’s Informal—It toddled along 
at first, then gained momentum under 
the energetic pushing of Caroline Ware. 
By now, representatives of the follow- 
ing have attended meetings: American 
Assn. of University Women, American 
Federation of Labor, American Home 
Economics Assn., United Automobile 
Workers, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, National Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women, League of 
Women Shoppers, Consumers Union, 
Farmers Union, Congress of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of the C.I.O., Parent Teach- 
ers Assn., Catholic groups, and co-ops. 
The interest of the participants isn’t 
uniform; it ranges from curiosity to cru- 
sading. That’s one of the main rea- 
sons the organization stays informal. 
Too many strange bedfellows might be 
produced otherwise. 

But whatever the level of interest, 


this marks the first time th: 
major consumer groups have liv 4 
one roof. Aside from Caroli; 
the omnipresent Donald Mo 
is not to be overlooked in thi: 
ment. Once consumer counsc to ¢ 
Dept. of Agriculture, and now fillins J 
similar capacity with the Unit. | Ay: 
mobile Workers (BW —Feb.20 3, p98 
Montgomery is a vociferous | 

of grade labeling, standardizatio 

ing, and uniform dollar-and-cexts 
ceilings. Partly because of Mo: 
(and partly through an int 
heaval), OPA is now sO sensitive ty 
labeling that Prentiss M. Brown doesn’: 
know which way to jump (B\V—Ap, 
10’°43,p7). Montgomery’s hand wy 
clearly evident in the demand made this 
week by 15 consumer groups, essentially 
those already affiliated with the Clez. 
ing House, that Administrator Brow, 
exercise his authority to enforce grag 
labeling on canned goods as a necessary 
adjunct of price control. To Montgon. 


propria 
ew moO 


ery, the Clearing House is another co re\ 
in the vast consumer machine he en.{PB we 
visions as an economic desirability. dache 
e Tour Planned—Montgomery soon may fninine 
make a lecture tour among U.A.W., |o MBlity o! 


cals, teaching members the ins and outs 


or—Or 


of inflation and how to get their views fi But # 
before Congress. When he returns, the istry i 
Clearing House should find no lack of fiadache 


topics for discussion. 


23 


GOING, GOING-— 


Country auctions are no place this 
spring for bargain hunters, and it’s the 
farmers, not the antique dealers, who 
are bidding their heads off. Purpose: 
to obtain hard-to-get farm equip- 
ment. In most cases, old equipment, 
one shade this side of the scrap heap, 
is going like hotcakes with only price 
ceilings keeping the bidding from get- 


ting out of hand. Even so, too many 
bidders often arrive and stick at ceil 
ing prices, and auctioneers are resort 
ing to “lucky” wheels or the practice 
of drawing straws to determine the 
rightful purchaser. In Iowa, one auc- 
tioneer piled hay which has no ceiling 
price over a tractor and put the com 
bination up for sale. The final bid-& 
for the hay, of course—was way ove! 
the ceiling price of the tractor. 
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pauty Carries On 


Cosmetic industry has its 
aging and material prob- 
but sales soar, and arbi- 

limitation is definitely out. 


That Miss America’s part in winning 
war should not include sacrifice 
lipstick, eye shadow, or any of her 
ed beau-catchers is a view that 
War Production Board has come 
share with the cosmetic industry. 
sification System Fails—Manu- 
rers have felt safe from an over-all 
nitation order since last year when 
71 (BW—Jul.25’42,p70), which ar-| 7 
farily classified cosmetics according | 4 
esentiality and cut production by 
propriate percentages, flopped after 
ew months’ trial. By the time L-171 
revoked (BW—Oct.25’42,p27), 
PB was ready to forsake forever the 
pdache of determining for the 
inine populace the relative essen- 
lity of mascara over wrinkle eradi- 
Outs MMtor—or vice versa, 
ews MM But this is not to say that the in- 
the fMistry is free from the old familiar 
k of Madaches now bedeviling business in 


The boss is sure 
heading for a breakdown! 


eral and civilian producers in par- 
ular. Substitutes for critical §ma- 
rials, manpower, packaging, transpor- 
ion, and price ceilings all keep the 
bde from Pally enjoying the current 
pr boom. 

An Adjustable Industry—Flexibility 
the industry has enabled it to survive 
ithout bogging down under drastic re- 
rictions. Thus, the promotion of con- 

trated perfume rather than cologne 
nd toilet water is the industry’s answer 
)a 50% cut in alcohol consumption. 
roducers can find no substitute for 
cohol, but they realize approximately 
he same profit from the sale of one 
unce of perfume as from eight ounces 
cologne or toilet water which con- 
ins up to 90% alcohol. 

More of a problem to the trade is 
he complete shutoff of the glycerin 
upply. ‘The Toilet Goods Assn. lists 
leven substitutes but warns members 
at research on their use in different 
roducts is not complete, and while 
ethyl cellulose may prove satisfactory 
or tooth paste, that is no sign it will 
be suitable for a skin freshener. Like- 
ise, a given substitute may suit one 
brand of vanishing cream but be un- 
atisfactory in another manufacturer's 
ormula, 


“,,.and just because he insists on holding all the reins himself. He refuses to share 
responsibility. So he’s always too busy with details to give important matters the 
time they deserve. No wonder he flies off the handle so often.” 


x ™ 
’ te —_— 


Who's to blame? The boss... 
because on top of trying to 
handle too much, he doesn’t 
even keep fit for normal work. 
Lunch? Just a hurried sand- 
wich at his desk. Exercise? Only 
when he makes a dash for home. 


Oil Supply Big Problem—The indus- || 7 


ty, which has been on _ tenterhooks 
tbout the fats and oils situation ever 
ince the war began, is more concerned 


Bhan ever now that these ingredients |) 


wre under the jurisdiction of the Food 
Vistribution Administration (BW — 
\pr.3’43,p82). Almost all the oils used 
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But even at home there’s no 
time to relax. He spends his 
evenings trying to catch up on 
the jobs he hasn’t had time to 
get at during the day. If only he 
knew how to organize his work, 
he would be a better executive. 


What should he do? Ask his 
printer for “Recipe for an Or- 
derly Desk.” This new book 
shows how to plan his day.more 
effectively by putting thifigs in 
writing. It’s full of ideas to step 
up efficiency, get things done. 


“Recipe for an Orderly Desk,” new little book by William 
Feather, business writer, shows how to organize your 
work, get information, pass it along, check results ancl 
responsibility. For your free copy, attach coupon to (or 
write request on) your company letterhead and mail it to 
Hammermill Paper Company, Eric, Pa. Dept. BW—5-1. 


Position 


Always READY TO ROLL 


This is a war of movement—yes a war 
of movement from the rolling box trucks 
in our humming factories to the rolling 
tanks on the battle-scarred fronts. Our 
success depends on the uninterrupted flow 
of goods from the factories to the fronts. 
Lewis Box Trucks can help you keep up 
your production rate! They are strong and 
sturdy — able to withstand the abuse and 
hard wear of round-the-clock war produc- 
tion. The famous Lewis woven wood and 
wire construction provides a resiliency that 
absorbs hard knocks bumps. You can 
use Lewis Box Trucks for handling light 
bulky parts, material, or finished goods from 
department to department — from machine 
to machine — from one p: to th 


Send for details. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. W-5, Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS 


INDUSTRIAL CONTAINERS 


BUSINESS NEED NOT 


“FLY BLIND” 


Property Facts 
should govern 
Accounting DE- 
CISION involv- 
ing Fixed Assets 
and Depreciation. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Compony 
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~ROUGH ROAD RHYMES 


When auto riding was fashionable, 
Burma Shave’s roadside jingle signs 
gave motorists something to think 
about besides traffic jam troubles, im- 
planted an advertising message at the 
same time. On rocky exercise courses 


neat the Army Air Force’s Buckle 
Field, Colo., jingle signs have bee, 
planted for almost the same reasons~ 
to make jogging soldiers forget thei 
tough grind and to put over such 
propaganda as “To get a Jap, you 
must rely, on a steady hand, anda 
cool hard eye.” 


in beauty products are under FDA’s 
wing—castor, olive, palm, cocoanut, pea- 
nut, corn, etc.—and manufacturers feel 
the FDA won't have too much sym- 
pathy for industrial users of these oils. 
They are hopeful of an adequate alloca- 
tion, however, since few, if any, substi- 
tutes can be found. Linseed oil, for 
example, absorbs oxygen so rapidly it 
parches human skin. 

Only potential war casualty is nail 

enamel since nitrocellulose is a_ vital 
ingredient. But manufacturers still are 
getting along on reduced supplies sup- 
plemented by film scrap—a satisfactory 
substitute. 
@ Packaging No. 1 Worry—Worst prob- 
lem besetting the industry is packag- 
ing—and packaging is a vital matter to 
cosmetic men who rely on distinctively 
styled bottles and elaborate containers 
for sales appeal and trade mark promo- 
tion. Packages are often more im- 
pertant than products in the trade. 
Leaders hope to get out from under a 
limitation schedule which has been 
hanging over their heads by agreeing 
on a program of voluntary materials 
conservation at the Toilet Goods Assn. 
annual convention this month. The 
trade is prepared for a counter-proposal 
from WPB’s container branch, if 
Washington doesn’t approve the volun- 
tary schedule. 

Such an order, whatever its source, 
would curtail fancy containers and 

ssibly limit variety and sizes. Pro- 

ibition of tin cans and metal closures 
has long since sent producers scrambling 
for jar and bottle tops as well as substi- 


tute containers for talcum powder and 
tooth powder. Plastic closures have 
proved the most adequate substitutes, 
but fewer and fewer of them are left to 2 
civilian industries like the cosmetic 
trade which has turned in desperation 
to paper caps. These make reclosure 
almost impossible, and harried manv- 
facturers are wondering what to do 
about consumer complaints of evapora- 
tion. 

@ Paper Experiments Fail—Ingeniow 
cardboard cans for powdered products, 
complete with perforated tops, proveda 
disappointment when retailers opened 
cases amid a cloud of dust. Cyhndncal 
cartons alone prevent seepage. ‘his is 
a solution only for the few, however, 
since there are only three or four 
manufacturers of this type box in the 
country, and one of them is out of the 
market for a year filling an order for 
15,000,000 cartons from a single cos. 
metic house. Paper bag inserts also 
are being used to keep powder from 
sifting through, but this, like the round 
box, involves extra labor, complication, 
and expense. 

High-priced houses have found con- 
version reasonably simple by turning to 
glass, but the manufacturer who sells 
his talcum for 10¢ can’t package it in 
glass jars. 

e Keeping Pace With Boom—Increased 
sales compensate in part for rising pr0- 
duction costs and taxes. The beauty 
business fluctuates with the depression 

rosperity cycle but usually lags be 
hind recovery as consumers make other 
postponed purchases first—automobiles, 
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ALONE? 


2a.m.at an Aircraft Warning Service Post, U.S.A. 


The watcher is alone—scanning the sky—listening 

listening — alert for that first hum of an airplane 
motor. . 

To the West the yellowed moon, like half an orange, 
inks slowly to its rest. A star falls—unmissed among 

e myriad. The wind—a few minutes ago strong and 

ill—dies. 

Everywhere it is silent ... no, not everywhere. From 

e distance comes, faintly, a locomotive whistle as a 
teight train approaches. Louder comes the sound; 
teady comes the roar; and now you hear the engine 
breathing as it rushes through the valley .. . feel the 
heartbeat of the train as its many cars, heavy laden, 
lon... 

Once again it is silent—a silence more intense as the 
rain disappears into the night. 

The watcher—scanning the sky — listening — listen- 
g—alert for that first hum of an airplane motor—is 
plone again. 

Alone you say? Is he alone when throughout the 
and thousands of other ordinary citizens are at that 
ery moment away from their comfortable beds watch- 

g the sky the same as he? Is he alone when the touch 
bf his hand on the telephone at his side can instantly 
lert his fellow countrymen? 


Is he alone when across the valley and across the 
vast distances of America on all its great railroad sys- 
tems, linking neighborhoods, communities, industries, 
a million alert eyes—the eyes of the railroadmen working 
through the night—are watching too? 


The enginemen, the firemen, the conductors, the 
trainmen, the flagmen, the crossing tenders—the thou- 
sand and one on every railroad system who, 24 hours 
a day, are working or moving to and from their homes 
—doubly alert in war time—are watching too. 


This is a time of nation-wide companionship in our 
common cause. There is no Number One job to do. 
All jobs, when dedicated to Victory, are of equal im- 
portance. The lonely figure in his observation post, the 
brakeman on a fast freight train, the man or woman 
on the assembly line and their countless fellow citi- 
zens, great and small, are as one in the all-out job to 
be done. 

So long as great railroad systems link this nation to- 
gether, and day and night move-—safely — goods and 
humans from coast to coast, and from Gulf to Canada, 
no watcher is ever alone. 


BOSTON and MAINE 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS —ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY Ew 
siness Week * May I, 1943 
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KEEPING 
a date 
10 FATHOMS 


AN URGENT CALL to expe 


dite a war order had come to an 
important maker of diving 
equipment. Despite heroic 
measures in his own plant — 
one “bottleneck” stood in the 
way: delivery of the special 
telephone equipment by which 
the diver talks to the deck crew 
was 60 days off at best! 


THEN SOMEONE SAID: “Let’s try GRAYBAR.” A GRAYBAR Specialist 
on telephone equipment took over the problem. If permission could 
be obtained to make a few modifications, telephone apparatus 
already in GRAYBAR’S local stocks could be furnished without delay. 
Once it was shown that the changes meant no sacrifice in safety, the 
modifications were allowed, and the shipment went through at once. 


WELL WITHIN THE TIME LIMIT, the rush 
order of diving equipment was com- 
pleted and dispatched. Somewhere, at a 
secret location, a diver was able to keep 
his date, reliably equipped for com- 
munication ... via GRAYBAR. 


IF YOUR OWN ORDERS for war equipment involve communication, 
lighting, power supply or other electrical facilities, GRAYBAR’S service 
as a Procurement Advisor may help you to “keep the dates” that can 
mean life or death to someone out at the front. In addition to elec- 
trical plant equipment, GRAYBAR now offers a special electrical 
supply service on marine and aircraft construction materials. 


GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK N.Y 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . . . 20,000 customers 
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refrigerators, and washing m chin, 
Now with all these items out 7 
petition for the consumer’s do) ir, «4. 
metic interests have kept pa » wis, 


the war boom. of 
In general, manufacturers op. -ate o) My. 

such a high profit margin (roug!. y 60%, lings 
of total sales) that they are ble 4, issiO 
absorb high costs of labor aid my 

terials even under present price iling Retail 
The one exception is that par! of th. we 
industry that supplies he id-ten on 
cent stores. Producers selling ‘> the. ime . 
stores at about $7.50 a gross lave jy ya 
profit left, and most of the big houses Mi. A 
that went into the syndicate stop ey 
field, chiefly as a pling Operation, ii al 
are withdrawing. They are shifting ty ys 
higher priced lines, and the war wor. wt 
ers money goes for more impressive ° litt 
sizes sold in drug and department ” 3 
stores. First to abandon dime stor - 


trade was Coty, Inc. The nation’ 


biggest cosmetic house took the itep in at I 


order to cut down volume under L-|7| Ae 
OPA, loath to see the passing of the ret 
low-price merchandising, is struggling t tha 
for a way to give relief. The industry ateve 
is skeptical of a solution in view of the amen 
inflexibility of five-and-ten-cent stor id hot 
prices and the fact that reduced quan. Price . 
tity would not appreciably reduce cost nail 
of small sizes in which packaging is the wa re 
big item of expense. * wa 
@ Advertising Carries On—Undisturbed nded 
by the wartime dislocations which beset sak 6 
the industry, beauty product advertis- Monts 
ing goes on with prewar idealism. Copy HRy th 
in the ultra slick magazines emphasizes Hity 0 
morale and goes in for keeping war Bh. pric 
workers—and war itself—chic, but the sith 
movie and romance publications still wg 
sell mascara and hand lotion by means hip 
of lush love scenes. Cosmetic houses = 
generally spend about 20% of income sw 
on advertising. How 
Although advertising’s place in . oume 
cosmetic picture remains essentially £000 


changed, another traditional Seni 


device— the use of manufacturer’s dem fe 
| onstrators as salesgirls in department id C 
store beauty secfions—has lost most of Hy, t 
its effectiveness. The sales advantage Hy j; 
of this device long ago leveled off, as the By 
practice was adopted by all competitive HR ents 
houses, but now it can’t be dropped for Ha} 


| 


| ing the relatively unglamorous d hy- 


the same competitive reasons. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission’s insistence that 


en 1 


such demonstrators be identified by a 4 
badge or button marking them as manu Fy, , 
facturers’ representatives has further i a, 
limited their usefulness. upt 
@ Conversion Proves Costly—Gencrally Bon 
ill adapted to war work, manufacturers @ , , 
who have converted usually have done @ 


it at considerable cost. Many of them 
practically built new plants. Cosmetic 
plants have been most useful in pack 
aging food for lend-lease and Ration 
K for the Army (BW—Dec.19’42,p!9). 
| Elizabeth Arden has gone in for el ag- 


mb 
_ 


mds, 

OWCTS 

himes 

nd bi 
(3 


vaton 


drated egg. 


sine 
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mds, door stops, reading racks, artificial 


matomical models, floor sweeping com- || 


re 


OPA issues its expected 
of luxury items on which 
lings are removed—but the 
issions are a surprise. 


Retailers who have looked forward 
merchandising furs, jewelry, cameras, | 
4 sundry luxury goods without bene- 
of price ceilings received distinctly 
. than half a loaf from the Office of 
‘ce Administration this week. To 
.e its administrative burden, OPA is, 
expected (BW—Mar.13’43,p7), re- 
pving ceilings from a group of mis-|© 
janeous luxuries and doodads that |* 
¢ little or no relation to the cost-of- 
ing as it affects the man on the ; 


a 


ect. 

jot Much Help—But, notably, OPA |" 
s failed to exempt from ceilings any |" 
the broad categories of luxury wares. |” 
w retailers will take comfort in the 
t that, after May 1, they may ask 
atever the traffic will bear for such 


dments as toupees, artificial flowers, |e 


rd houses, and cathedral glass. 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. Brown | 


iginally intended to exempt a much 


ea was to remove all luxuries not in- 
wded in the cost-of-living index— |" 
ink coats, cameras, musical instru- 
ents, custom-built items in general— 
nd thereafter focus OPA’s attention 


& 
> 
e. 
we imposing list of goods. Brown's ; 


lely on C. of L. policework. But Dep-| i 


‘Price Administrator J. Kenneth Gal- 
aith (already a thorn in business 
en's flesh as a result of his sponsor- 
ip of grade labeling) convinced 
rown that freeing the so-called min- 
iae was enough. 

How About the Grocer?—Galbraith’s 
gument was that exemption of, say, 
5,000 mink coats would cause furriers 
b stop making $500 items to get into 
e price-exempt class. Furthermore, 
id Galbraith, it would be difficult to 
raw the line on borderline cases with- 
ut inviting mercantile shenanigans. 
ut the clincher in Galbraith’s argu- 
ents was that grocers (who are con- 
nually bewailing squeezes) would get 
en madder if department and spe- 
halty stores could reap handsome prof- 
‘on cameras, furs, jewelry, and such, 
hile essential grocers were going broke. 
Consequently, the list of items ex- 
npt from control after May 1 boils 
own to such as the following: 

(1) Notions like tie and shoe racks, pin 
shions, shoe horns, wigs and toupees, 
mb cleaners, comforter grippers. 

(2) Household gadgets, agen | them book 


owers and noveltics, dinner bells and |, 


limes, ornamental statuary, music boxes, |} 


id bird houses. 
(3) Miscellaneous items, including cast || 
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TO HIT and TO HOLD PEAK PRODUCTION 
\ut from Under ° I 


" ttle Keven 


Look to your power transmission! Bearings, 
for instance, get terrific “beatings.” Super-rugged 
Dodge-Timken Bearings have what it takes to 
j withstand today’s 168-hour wecks of ’round-the- 
| clock war production punishment. 


There is negligible dissipation of power-flow 
when Dodge-Timken Bearings are on the job. 
They provide the smooth, friction-free “road- 
bed” to carry all the power to the job. They 
“report for duty” at your plant, completely as- 
sembled . . . ready for instant installation . 
i all set for 30,000 hours of uninterrupted service 
on jobs for which they are adapted. Prelubrica- 
tion carries them through 50 million revolutions 
without re-lubrication. Indestructible steel seals 
retain lubricant and exclude dirt. 


Maintenance delays eliminated . . . vital man- 
hours saved, critical materials conserved. 


To countless machines of wartime industry, 
Dodge Bearings and other Dodge Power Trans- 
mission units deliver full power-flow, through 
“The Right Drive for Every Job” . . . engineered 
for today’s toughest demands. 


Call your local Dodge Distributor, or write to 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Mishawaka, Indiana, U. S. A. 


THROW ALL 
YOUR SCRAP BUY MORE 


INTO THE y Ne WAR BONDS 
FIGHT! 
“s a DoD G VW 
a MISHAWAKA . 
~~ , 


THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOB 


“,.. and its dielectric characteristics are 


perfect, ma'am” 


Yes, madam, the handles of that curling iron are 


plastic, and dandy non-conductors of electric current. But though plastics 
are ideal where electrical resistance is required, thousands of things 
unrelated to electricity are made of plastics, better and cheaper than they 


were ever made before. 


Plastics are highly important in modern warfare, and Pfaudler chemically 
inert glass-lined steel equipment is used in many plants for the storage of 


phenol and formaldehyde—by DuPont and 
Rohm & Hass, in the preparation of methyl 
methacrylate resins such as “Lucite” and 
“Plexiglass’—by DuPont and Monsanto for 
reactions involved in making plastics for 
shatter-proof glass. 

If you have a process in operation or in the 
blueprint stage, where the purity of glass-lined 
steel or the chemical resistance of stainless steel 
or other alloy equipment is important, write 
for the “Pfaudler Panorama.” It shows how 
this equipment could help you. The Pfaudler 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Pra te 


The Pfaudler glass-lined steel 
reactors typify what important 
chemical manufacturers use for 
the synthesis of countless products. 
Complete assemblies of glass-lined 
steel enable you to start and 
finish your product in the absence 
of metal. 


Lik 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 
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| pounds, chemical reagents used in 


Sphagnum moss, florists’ decorative 
ming products, cathedral glass, wrou 
fences and balustrades, _lightnin; 
weather vanes, iron cornices and m 
sesame meal, whole crab and shrin 
ground peanut hay. 

(4) Services relative to aircraft, 
precaution, maintenance and rental 
lic address systems, rental of costu: 
dress suits, carpentry repairs (shopwor 
sign maintenance, remodeling and 1: 
sporting goods. 


A return to Brown’s original 


tion of widespread exemptions is 


possibility, but not as long as Gal . ] 
remains on the job. 


OPA Tries Again 


First set of price ceilings 
failed to hold, so a new plan is 
being tried for poultry; if this 
flops, it’s rationing. 


By setting new ceilings on poultny 
prices, OPA hopes but hardly dares 
expect that it will kill off the black 
market. If the new pricing system flops, 
in spite of as stiff an enforcement effort 
as OPA can turn on, rationing will be 
the last resort to take the heat off prices. 
e The Complications — Controlling 
poultry prices is tough because the 
number of producers is legion and the 
distribution system is a crowd of mid- 
dlemen whose overlapping fields and 
functions practically defy definition 
Originally OPA set poultry prices thus 
Country shippers (the primary distribu 
tors) could charge a price that reflected 
both costs and delivery charges; whole 
salers then marked up this figure by a 
certain margin; retailers ditto. 

This system went to pot almost im- 
mediately. Aside from the fact that 
OPA classified poultry by so many types 
that the latchkey was out for shenan- 
igans in grading, the regulation had sev- 
eral other major faults: 

(1) Allowing country shippers to charge 
delivered prices was a mistake. Unless the 
buyer was a whiz at calculating freight rates, 
he couldn’t tell whether the country shipper 
was charging legal prices or not. At least, 
the situation provided a good excuse for 
violations. 

(2) There was no allowance for truckers 
(a type of intermediary who purchases live 
poultry at the farm level and resells in the 
city). Truckers and hucksters thus got 
caught in a squeeze which they promptly 
alleviated by refusing to obey ceilings. 


e Allowance for Truckers—The new 
OPA ceilings represent an attempt to 
get rid of these old kinks. Hereafter 
country shippers must charge only f.o.b. 
prices, which will enable the buyer to 
know the true base price (uncluttered 
by variations in transportation costs). 
Next, truckers are given a special allow 
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ce upon a time, not so long ago, 
ience waved a wand and created 
oes straight out of the fairy tales. 
hey were transparent as glass, flexi- 
eas stockings, sturdy as leather. 
Women who wore them felt like 
entieth century Cinderellas. 
Actually, as Pearl Harbor proved, 
shion’s dream-stuff was destined for 
mer things. The same viny] resins 
hich adorned dainty feet had the 
operty of being water-proof, you see. 


And so it was that Cinderella’s slip- 
pers went to war. Went as strategic ma- 
teriel . . . for their shower-shedding 
formula permits a saving of 134 pounds 
of precious rubber in every soldier's 
raincoat. In terms of an army of 10 
million, that’s 8750 tons! 


Thanks to recently expanded facili- 
ties, the Wyandotte Chemicals Cor- 
poration is better able than ever to 
supply a vital ingredient . . . chlorine 
. . » to vinyl plastic producers — and 


YANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION—wyanootTTe, micHIGAN 
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Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate 


Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and Institutions «¢ 


other important war industries. To- 
day’s “high priority” uses of this versa- 
tile chemical are raising the curtain 
on new ways in which we can serve 
the world of tomorrow. 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
consolidates the resources and facilities 
of Michigan Alkali Company and The 
J, B. Ford Company to better serve the 
nation’s war and post-war needs. 


pa: 


> St 


yandotte 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


OFFICES 


Calcium Chioride * Dry ice * Speciclized 


Wyandotte Cleanser for Home Use 
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“‘Smoking a pipe again, Jim?”’ 
“Yeah, it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT... 
it’s a cool, mild-mannered smoke without a 
bit of bite. Years of careful testing and blend- 
ing of eight of the world’s finest tobaccos 
produced Country Doctor—the one rich 


mixture in a thousand. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Country Doctor 72 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE 
HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


For War-Time Needs 
Afloat and Ashore 


In Aircraft Factories, Ordnance Plants, 
Depots, Arsenals and Forts. Nevy 
and Maritime Vessels. 

Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
«59 «WEST ISTH STREET, MEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 
1893 


ATT 


ELEVATORS 


HOISTS 


o 


DUMB ) 
WAITERS saya 


Te 
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ance of 3¢ to 2¢ a pound. Finally, 
wholesale margins have been widened 
to absorb the truckers’ charges. For 
the sake of simplicity, poultry types are 
cut from 13 to 6. 

Whether the new ceilings will work 

is a large question. Lack of concentra- 
tion in the poultry industry makes OPA 
police-work sporadic at best. And de- 
mand for unrationed poultry by con- 
sumers and restaurants is so tremen- 
dous that the incentive to boost prices 
illegally is practically irresistible. 
e The Beginning—For a starter, OPA 
hopes to keep a better eye on the 
country shippers. If prices are observed 
at this level, behavior down the line is 
expected to improve since wholesalers 
and retailers presumably work on ade- 
quate margins. 

If, however, price contro] again 
breaks down, OPA will have to under- 
take the difficult task of rationing. 
Poultry costs affect the cost-of-living 
index, also restaurant prices, and OPA 
wants to hold both of these to a fixed 
level. As a token of its intentions, OPA 
in the past three weeks has launched 
116 court actions against alleged viola- 
tors of poultry ceilings. 

e Trouble in Fea Feathers are 
literally flying because of the black 
market. Duck feathers are needed by 
the Army for pillows and sleeping bags, 
and the shortage which developed with 
the black sro ah is no slight matter, 
according to a Dept. of Agiculture of- 
ficial. Black marketers don’t have the 
time or disposition to fuss with feathers. 


ae 
Margarine s Spot 
All set for big boom, pro- 
ducers get cold shoulder from 
housewives who spend ration 
points on meat, butter only. 


Optimistic margarine producers, an- 
ticipating the unprecedented sale of 
615,000,000 Ib. in 1943 (BW—Apr.3’43, 
p44), wondered last month if they cele- 
brated their war boom too soon. With 
the advent of meat-fats-dairy rationing, 
point-pinching housewives refused to 
part with ration. stamps for anything but 
meat or butter. 

In Pittsburgh, food stores reported 
that sales had dropped 80% and pro- 
posed a 30-day point holiday on mar- 
garine to prevent spoilage of approxi- 
mately 25,000 Ib., while the trade es- 
timates that average dropoff for the 
country is about 50%. 

e Production Expansion Planned — 
Washington is no less disturbed than 
the industry. WPB has increased the 
fats and oils quota for more margarine 
production to 180% of the 1940-41 
average, and the Dept. of Agriculture 
encourages consumer sales by giving 


TOTAL WAR, TOTA\ Tay 


“This advertisement co's $7>> 
. .. It’s worth it... if it ya 
make buyers of fur co ts~and 
other nonessential comm ditie. 
listen to reason!” 
Thus in two-column space ;; 
last Sunday’s New York Ti:nes dij 
M. Gettleman, Inc., produ er of, 
nonessential commodity, tur coat; 
propose a unique plan for |ielpin, 
to Enish the 0 oe fast—. ine 
tax of 100% on super-luxurig 
These the ad defines as includino 
fur coats priced over $5())-anj 
the firm admits that 95% of ix 
merchandise is in this category, 
Says Mr. Gettleman, “‘I sell fine 
fur coats—coats for which mej 
and women pay as high as $6,(() 
. surely, from the viewpoint of 
clothing necessity, a fur coat that 
costs up to $500 would keep 
milady just as comfortable and 
warm. 


margarine a place in the official nut 
tion chart. 

Even before meat rationing went inj 

effect Mar. 27, dairy interests were clan 
oring for separate allotment of dai 
products. Now packers are joining ; 
the plea to divorce these items fro 
competition with meat for the co 
sumer’s sixteen points a week. 
e@ OPA Weighs Alternatives—Meeti 
with the pees in Washington th 
week, OPA considered reduction of poir 
values on fats as an alternative to a x 
arate rationing program for such pro 
ucts but delayed action until after ti 
end of the first ration period Apr. 3) 
Consensus is that reduced point value 
would not help much, and OPA is « 
pected to wind up by divorcing fi 
from meat rationing. 

Such a move will be welcomed } 
producers of vegetable shortening, lard 
and cheese as well as margarine interest 
While it is possible that sale of thes 
products would pick up under the pre 
ent system when kitchen hoards beg: 
to run out during the next ration period 
only big producers of nationally adv«: 
tised products are willing to rely on thi 
Secure in established brand preference: 
these companies figure they stand t 
benefit from increased consumer qualit 
consciousness inspired by rationing. 

o May Not Use Quota—Another pro! 
lem has dulled margarine’s rosy pro 
pects. Difficulties in securing labor ané 
P eepete.. up production now indicate 
that producers won’t be able to proces 
the 180% fats and oils quota. Althougi 
the Dept. of Agriculture has cut civiliat 
supply to 500,000,000 Ib. (from 4.6 bb 
to 3.6 lb. per capita), no reduction » 
seen in requirements for the giant gv 
ernment stockpile. I 
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Everyone feels the tension of wartime living. 
Sometimes it results in hasty words and ill- 
Wconsidered actions—in public—in the market- 
Blac : ’ 
1 fplace and even in our homes. That doesn’t 
help. We’ve got to work together—we've got 
_ war to win! 
The poster-card shown above is a helpful 
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Lets fight the enemy 
-not each other 


- Lets be patient 
- be considerate 
- keep smiling and 


CARRY ON 


— weve Bol a war to win. 


/ 


“That’s a pretty good idea for all of us” 


reminder to all of us. It is done in red, white 
and blue, size 11” x 14”. How many can you 
use? They may be secured free through your 
local representatives of the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company or the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company—or write to either com- 
pany at Hartford, Connecticut. 
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War Winners at Work 


Is your war production “looking up’’? 
Or do “factory colds’’ cause absentee- 
ism? One of the best ways to check the 
spreading of respiratory ills among 
employees is to furnish clean, single- 
service paper drinking cups at each 
water fountain. 


Here today, and absent tomorrow, 
along with a lot of other good work- 
ers! “Shop epidemics” last year took 
300 million man hours out of our war 
production. And these shop epidemics 
are often caused by tiny ‘“‘flu-bugs” 
picked up at drinking fountains. The 
answer?... paper cups! 


AJAX’ AERO 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. | 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. | 
PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 


pity, United States Envelope Co. 
5 = Envelopes . Transparent Containers . 
a St Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 


vo” Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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LABOR 


For 52-hr. Week 


WMC weighs increase in 
minimum, encouraged by fact 
that war plants, already at 48, 
took rise to that level easily 


Des Moines, Iowa, and Pensacola, 

Fla., have now been added to the War 
Manpower Commission’s list of acute 
labor shortage areas (BW—Mar.27’43, 
p100), and a gradual but perceptible 
tightening of the labor supply situation 
has led to official consideration of a 
mandatory 52-hour week in 35 key war 
production centers. All of these 35 labor 
markets are on WMC’s critical list, and 
all of them are covered by the 48-hour 
order which became effective Apr. 1. 
e Longer Work Week—Present plans 
call for extending the 48-hour rule to 
some more basic industries, probably 
steel and coal—lumber and nonferrous 
metals are now under the order—and to 
some of the areas classified as having a 
“labor stringency or in which a labor 
shortage may be anticipated within six 
months.” 

In stepping up the 48-hour cities to 
a 52-hour work-week, WMC will be in- 
clined to make haste slowly on the 
theory that the longer such a mandate 
can be deferred, the less jolt it will 
make for industry’s work schedules. It 
is assumed that the basic necessity for 
equating labor supply and demand in 


WHAT A BABY! 


When American Locomotive Co. cel- 
ebrated the first birthday of its M-7 
tank killer recently, virtually all 
Schenectady turned out for the affair. 
High spot for company workers was 


these areas will lengthen the . 
in war plants without any ou 
sure. 
@ Scarcely Perceptible—This \; 
cisely WMC'’s experience wit!) the 4 
hour order. It caused hardly a ripp 
the war plants it covered; mo 
had either reached a 48-hou: chedal 
long before or were so close t 
adjustments were minor. The lon» 
work-week rule has had its most iny 
tant effect on employers in civi 
and many of these in the acut 
shortage areas are still working 4 
40-hour week on borrowed tin 

Thus, for example, less than 0.1% q 
the 70,000 war plant workers and th 
30,000 other workers affected by thd 
48-hour week in the Beaumont, Te 
area have been released to seek work a 
new war jobs. This area includes fo 
counties: Jefferson, Orange, Chambery 
and Liberty with a combined population 
of approximately 350,000 as compared 
with approximately 215,000 in 1940, 
e Some on 58-Hour Basis—War plant 
such as the shipyards in Beaumont ani 
Orange and other manufacturing plant 
were working 48-hours and more prio: 
to Apr. 1. Most of these plants ™ 
been working five 10-hour days and on 
8-hour day, two shifts a day. In aj 
instances, war plants have been work 
ing 48-hour weeks, some working thre 
shifts. Hence, not a single war plant 
worker in the Beaumont area has been 
released in order to comply with the 
Apr. 1 order. 

In the oil refinery field, workers have 


= 


the felicitation of American and Bit: 
ish army officers who credit the young 
killer with turning the tide against 
Rommel at El Alamein. Afterward: 
workers filed between the M-7’s and 
M4 tanks (above) into a theater t 
see movies of their “baby” under fire. 
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d by the Magazine Publishers of America 


auld sine turn your back 
on a wounded Soldier ? 


You think you wouldn’t...you don’t mean to... 

But unless you are giving every precious 
minute of your time...every ounce of strength 
that you can spare... towards helping win 
this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 
it for you. 


What you are asked to give up isn’t much 
compared with what they're giving up. The 
extra work you undertake is small compared 
with the gigantic effort they are making. But 
to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean 


the difference between life and death. 


You make the choice. 
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Loox ArounD You! Pick your war activity— 
and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 
Corps or Defense Council there is something 
for every man, woman and child to do. If no 
such groups exist in your community, help to 
organize them. Write to this magazine for 
free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 
what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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Are YOU.. 


taking on more t— 
bigger responsibilities, 


as war needs cut into 
business 
personnel? 


Many men are 
facing a sudden 
need to take hold 
of added execu- 
tive problems and 
duties, as people 
in their offices 
are called to gov- 
ernment services. 
Here are books 
to help you in 
| this situation—giving quick access 
to fundamentals and practices that promote 
executive efficiency. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize a correspondence on a more 


single depertment or a economica] and effective 
whole business . . . plan basis. 
and control its wertings 

- Drovide and main- @ How to lay out «@ 


tain the most happy and workable approach to 


efficient personnel. mark 

@ How to keep the life- improve the phy 

blood flowing in business motion ideas u- 
. . where and how to late ts in any of the 

get money . . . how to 


utilize it... how to keep 
the business in sound fi- 
nancial condition. 


@ How to reduce credit 


handle the and direct y 
portant ‘elements of - . + and how to handle 
oredit policy . .. modern- scores of problems, small 


ize your collection system 
write better letters 
- But the company’s 


and tnaee. detailed as- 
pects of important 
fields of business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
ry use them as you would after purchase. 
f this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 
Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ ex: 

tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $8.0 00, and 
$3.00 menthty until $15.00 is paid. or return the 


books post . (To insure prompt shipment write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 

Name a occ edeeseeesoceseesssoesescoesse 
BRET ccccccccccccecccsccccccosccessccovcsscece . 


Set Ge BNNs 6.6.6.0 6s cece s tedens cepetescestvarben 


Position WITT TTITTT TT Teeter ee 
PPT ee ee ee fer ere eT er ee BW-5-1-43 
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Your family 


are more interested in 


YOU 
ae 
than in COMPENSATION... 


ain 


than in 


Bortes A/38 


There’s more trozble| | 
in having 8 accic ent | 


preventing a 160 


A trip in an ambulance 
is something out of the 
ordinary run — but it’s 


no joy-ride 


bortes Aft 


KEEP YOUR 
HAIR ON 


if your agi WAN 
on the job...... 

it may come back 
to find you 


never lark with 
machines — 


5 # THEY DON’T KNOW 


ENSURED || WHEN TO STOP 
REMEMBER en 
our 
unt idy *, ; 


w you've found— 


a careless worker 


Ie 


may be 


i your LAST Sm iL@® 


SLOGANS FOR SAFETY 


| England, like America, has been 


forced to accept and train inexperi- 
enced hands. To keep production up 


and save lives as well, the British Min 
istry of Labor has instigated a safet 
campaign with emphasis on the citcy 
lation of tricky little colored sticker 
(above), each a midget safety lesson, 


g° ne from a 36-hour to a 48-hour week. 
lagnolia Petroleum alone has 2,700 
workers affected by the longer week 
order. But Magnolia, like all the oil 
companies in the Southwest, is ex- 
panding and will need all its employees. 
While construction is under way, the 
refineries have reclassified several hun- 
dred workers to give them a new classi- 
fication and a lower wage scale for the 
present, even transferring men into con- 
struction and other work in connection 
with the firm’s own operations. Within 
two or three months, these workers will 
resume their old duties at old base pay 
and without losing seniority. Refinery 
executives, workers, and union officials 
point out that training a refinery worker 
requires several months and that length- 
ening the week will merely enable the 
oil industry to carry on without requir- 
ing new and untrained workers. 
e How Utilities Did It—The public util- 
ities in this area were mostly on a 40- 
hour week before Apr. 1, but no workers 
have been released. Officials foresaw the 
48-hour week order and with Selective 
Service trimming labor forces, no re- 
placements have been made for more 


than 90 days. The result is that the 
longer week is necessary to carry on no: 


mal operations. 


Retail stores in the Beaumont are 
have not been affected, nor have the: 
released any workers to the war induw 
tries as higher wages have alread 
drained all possible workers from the 
retail field to the war plants. Stores w 
Beaumont have had male workers on 
48-hour week for years. Women in thew 
stores have had a 464-hour actual wor: 
week, and a request to continue thi 
work-weck has been granted by the Wa 
Manpower Commission. 

e Hirings Discontinued—Banks, so fu, 
have not increased their hours of service 
to the public but have gone to a 48-hou! 
week by not filling the jobs of met 
going into the services over the last two 
months. One elevator operator in 4 
bank has been released for industrial 
employment. Service institutions such 
as laundries were already on the 45-hou! 


week. 


In Portland Ore., 
were released for war work in the fir 
two weeks after the order took effect 
Nearly 600 petitions for exemption from 
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only two worker 


194 


A Better Solution to a 


Here’s how Mimeograph stencil 
duplication helped a large motor 
manufacturer speed up the 
shipping of vital war orders. 


With the full pace of war production, this 
motor manufacturer found it necessary to 
supply an increasing number of invoices, 
packing lists and shippers. 


To speed shipping and save valuable man- 
hours, he turned to a single-writing method 
—Mimeograph stencil duplication. 


Here’s the operation 

One permanent form, called the “combined 
spare parts packing list, invoice and shipper,” 
is die-impressed on Mimeograph brand stencil 
sheets. 


All the necessary information for packing 
list, invoice and shipper for each contract can 
then be typed on a die-impressed stencil 
in a single writing. 

First the required number of invoices is 
produced on the Mimeograph duplicator. 
Then prices and extensions are blocked out on 
stencil, and spare parts packing list and ship- 
per are then produced in required quantity. 


These are the advantages 


In addition to the ease of operation, 
this advanced method of handling 
shipping and invoice paper work has 
these advantages: 


1. The invoice, packing list and shipper 
are secured in required quantity from a 
single writing. 

2. Copies are produced at speeds up to 
one hundred and fifty copies per minute. 
3. Copies are sharply legible—perma- 
nent, and do not smear or fade with 
rough handling. 

4. The cost of printed forms is eliminated. 


This is one example of the way that 
Mimeograph duplication is working for 
industry today. If war production has 
created new factory 

paper work problems 

for you, find out how 

Mimeograph duplica- 

tion can help. Write 

A. B. Dick Company, 

Chicago. 


ml Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGR APH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S, Patent Office 


The standard of speed and legibility in the one-writing system 
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Aearded to the 


Detroit and Muskegon =~) 


t 

; Plants of 

r Continenta! Motors 
Corporation 

for High Achievement. y 


Dependable power gives life to the wings 
of our fledgling flyers. The unprecedented 
safety record of America's training 
schools is due in no small part to the 
unsurpassed dependability of America's 
trainer planes — many thousands of 
which are powered with Continental Red 


The mothers of America who have sons 
in our fighting forces should know that 
skilled Continental workers have placed 
dependability above every other feature 


of performance. 


Mother's Day eee 
Sunday, May 9th 


[ontinental Motors {(orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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the 48-hour week have been rec 
and are in process of investimtio, 
the regional WMC office. W\1C 


calls for granting only temp »ra; prey 
emptions, with employers inv. ye oe 
ing to make new appeals by Jy re jica 
With Henry J. Kaiser’s shipb a ic 
erations demanding 30,000 Ped f 
employees in this area im . in 
many employers who werc Psblish! 
shorthanded-switched to a 48 o ae 
ya) . , » i) . 
without releasing anybody. ‘ttover 


e@ Detroit .Ready—The 48-h 


came to Detroit with hardly a stir, | ry 
big plants were so close to 48-hour shim. now 
that it meant nothing to add some t - V 
Average work-week in Motor Cit, in eve 
plants since the first of the year had < beet 
between 46 and 47 hours. cial b 


WMC’s Detroit regional office ¢ 
vassed employers, asking them to file 
form stating how far they were comp} 


com . go 
ing with the order, and how many a 
their employees could be released. OuflBacs of 
of the first 778 forms returned, only ? sot, hor 
were from companies that had men t Senio1 
release. All of these were small plant manage! 
and in most cases, even they had onhfiliher is t 
clerical workers freed by extending wordilh reeme 
schedules. - em 
@ Few Employees Affected—Nonwar enfchts 
ployers in Detroit, including stores and onesse 
restaurants, have also been working Mlievised. 


the first of the year. They were drived 
to it in order to offer high wages and 
hold labor in the face of industrial con 


48-hour week, or pretty close to it, sin 


( 


petition. ' 
Altogether, WMC estimates that onl 
about 20,000 Detroit workers haqmers (I 
been affected by the 48-hour order andiiiRehin 
that probably no more than 3,000 of z 
4,000 will be released for new jobs. Suchmmahor 
applications for exemptions as_ have 
been received come almost exclusively Last 
from small offices employing less thanfiers at ] 
eight which are automatically ecxemptfitric He 
upon filing such an application. obeyed 
e The Case of Building—Chief adminiifa club 
trative problem raised in Detroit is itf™with g 
application to the building trades, cuxfilley, Jr 
rently employing around 20,000. Con-might 
tractors and construction unions agrc:ffabsent 
that it is not practicable to work b from | 
ing projects 48 hours because of weatherj™wome 
conditions, intermittent shortages off™j50% 
material, etc. The building trades won aff¢ Cor 
30-day delay, and it looks now as if thiji{the gi 
will be indefinitely extended with con-MMorgan 
tractors put on an honor system to work Ordn: 
48-hours whenever possible. profit 
In war-bursting Buffalo, estimates putf posts 
the number of workers whose hous Black 
were lengthened by the order at be S. D. 
tween 20,000 and 25,000. Little turm-fi§ Corp 
over has resulted thus far, because 1 ship 
employers did not know what was ¢ two | 
pected of them, and the local W\C TI 
office didn’t contribute much in the wav Prog! 
of enlightenment. Efforts to checkg @MF 
upon compliance have not yet beeigg mon! 
seriously begun. Buffalo manpower oft- and ¢ 
cials say that they will look into a a 
Vl 
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nployer's work schedules when he 
‘mes to the United States Employ- 
ent Service for more men. 
Applications Weighed—About 1,000 
plications for exemption were sub- 
ited by Buffalo employers. Every 
pik in town, the newspapers, retail 
tablishinents, and service trades asked 
» be excluded on the grounds that their 
ftover would not add to the man- 
ower pool or increase the efficiency 
their operations. These applications 
Sil. now being considered by the re- 
o . honal WMC. 
y In every city where the 48-hour order 
\< uM; been applied, it has received the 
ficial blessing of organized labor. In 
CM few cities, like Buffalo, some unions 
nik ].0.’s steel workers, for example) are 
™piBharging that employers are making 
iy ofc hour assignments and layoffs on the 
Oufacis of favoritism. Such charges are 
ly Bot, however, widespread. 
Cl till Seniority Problem—The chief union- 
lantyfi@nanagement problem raised by the or- 
OnyiMer is the thorny one of seniority. An 
eement satisfactory to both unions 
nd employers for protecting seniority 
ghts of employees transferred out of 
onessential industries has not yet been 
fevised. 


OW Wows ‘Em 


Women Ordnance Work- 
ts (The Girls Behind the Men 
behind the Gun) has become a 
ational organization of 33,000. 


Last August when a few women work- 
ets at Hurley Machine Division of Elec- 
tric Household Utilities Corp., Chicago, 
obeyed that feminine impulse to “form 
a club,” the company hailed the idea 
with glee. Board Chairman E. N. Hur- 
ley, Jr., saw in it a morale-builder that 
might help keep problems of slowdowns, 
absenteeism, and use of leisure time 
from growing serious as the number of 
women employees jumped from 15% to 
50% of the 2,500 total. 
¢ Continues to Grow—So Hurley staked 
the girls in the formation of the national 
organization of WOW, Inc.—Women 
kfm Ordnance Workers. WOW (not for 

profit) has since gained dozens of new 
ut posts in war plants ranging from the 
fm Black Hills Ordnance Depot (Provo, 
fm S. D.) to the U. S. Hoffman Machinery 
ifm Corp. in Syracuse. It estimates member- 
tH ship at 33,000, is currently organizing 
vg ‘wo new posts a week. 
Ci This week WOW announced a merit 
vim Program designed to put teeth into its 
kg campaign to cut absenteeism: Three 
af™ months of perfect attendance on the job 
end at chapter meetings earn any WOW 
afm the rank of private first class, with the 

privilege of wearing appropriate insignia 
ji on her WOW colleen By further per- 
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Speedi-Dri is a unique, granular oil- and grease-absorbent for all 
kinds of floors. It cuts down the lost hours of irreplaceable working 
time by reducing falls and accidents to a minimum. By providing 
an immediate non-skid surface, Speedi-Dri allows employes to work 
faster and more confidently. It actually draws old stains and oil 
deposits out of steel, wood, and concrete floors, making expensive 
scrubbing quite unnecessary. Speedi-Dri costs less per square foot 
of floor kept clean than any other satisfactory method or product 
now in use. 


Unlike sawdust, Speedi-Dri will not burn. It reduces accident and fire rates. In fact, insurance 
companies recommend its use. Speedi-Dri is harmless to floors of any kind, and prevents dis- 
integration of shoes and other equipment by preventing contact with oil. Pound for pound, it 
excels all other substances in area of floor-space cleaned. It is available from your local distributor. 


A generous sample will be sent on request. We urge you to investigate Speedi-Dri and its com- 
panion Sol-Speedi-Dri (for use where water soluble oils are used or where water is also presen’). 
There is only one — 


SUPPLIERS 


East Midwest and South 
REFINERS LUBRICATING CO WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa. 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO 


Menlo Park 


n Leading Cities 
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COLLOIDAL 
GRAPHITE 


IS IMPORTANT 
in the Manufacture or 
Use of Each of the 
Items Illustrated 


i. 4 ‘ a - “ Pr Ae Ne 


*The Lubrication of Piercers, Tools and Dies in 
Metal-Forming Operations 


Lubricants containing “dag” colloidal “dag” colloidal graphite is not affected by 
graphite, used for various forging. punch- the heat at operating temperatures and is 
ing. extruding, stamping and drawing not washed away by streams of water 
operations, etc., provide the following used for cooling. It is an effective and 


advantages: lasting solid lubricant. 
1. Finer surface finish. Completely blended petroleum lubricants 
2. Closer dimensions. containing “dag” colloidal graphite may 
3. a subsequent machining oper- be secured from major oil companies. For 
ations. those operations where water-soluble 
4. Scale minimized. lubricants containing “dag” colloidal 
5. Increased die life. graphite are preferred, they likewise are 
6. Man hours saved on replacements and _— available, in a completely blended. ready- 
redressings. to-use form. 
7. Lubricants can be sprayed—eliminates 
manual swabbing. *A TYPICAL APPLICATION 


] ? }Y 

WwW 10 Wu Acheson Colloids Corporation will give a $25.00 War 
OW Bond to each of the 5 people who submit complete and 
accurate answers together with the 5 best letters on the ques- 
tion, “Why is “dag” colloidal graphite important in the manu- 
facture and/or use of the products pictured here?” (1) State 
business connections (no one in the graphite field or their fam- 
ilies will be eligible). (2) All entries must be legible. (3) All 
entries must state the publication in which the advertisement 
was seen. (4) Entries must be postmarked not later than July 15, 
1943. (5) In case of ties, duplicate awards will be made. 
(6) Entries become the property of the 


Acheson Colloids Corp. (7) The verdict 
of the judges will be final. Write for free 
leaflet entitled 
“The Treatment 


ACHESON COLLOIDS Biggaa 


and Dies Used in 


CORPORATION Metal - Forming 
Operations”. 
PORT HURON ° MICHIGAN. 
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fect attendance, she can even! lly » 
tain the rank of captain. Chapte- office, 
may work up to major, chap 
dents to colonel. 

e Companies Are Enthusiasti: —What 
WOW has accomplished so far in con, 


bating slowdowns and absentecism hall, worke 

been measured in intangibles. Spongoy, oy’s 

ing companies (no post is orzanize Peo 

without the management’s permission in week's 

writing) are uniformly enthusiast ic aboy ed to 1 
7 I 


WOW as a morale-builder. But gp. 
cific percentages of improvement ap 
scarce. Few posts have 100% member. 
ship among women employees, anj 
most of them are too new to have |e 
their mark. , 


099 
Wi 


Guiding genius behind WOW jf, cot 
Warren Piper who, as a personal frieng 1, 
of Hurley’s, was called in at the boring gen W 
Piper squelched the original group; mig! 
notion of styling itself “Hurley’s Cirlies,” 
realizing that the organization would ae 
have to be on a national scale to go over his fn 
with women. Under his direction, it yp. ned : 
dertook to build morale by giving the * 
women dignity and recognition, provid M5 ¢ 
ing a natty uniform (optional) and red iting 
insignia, and making WOW member. Fh of 


ship a privilege. 


im » ‘ 
© Official Song and Motto—Harking IM be 
back to college fraternity days, Piper tg-4 
soon had WOW, Inc., fitted out wit! " tion 
a national constitution, official song, — 
motto (The Girls Behind the Men Be bec: 
hind the Gun), and a formal initiation - Pr 
ceremony. shor 

In everyday life, Piper is a Chicago Hi. pel 
jeweler, who suddenly found himsclf Hn 1 
with several thousand dollars invested e first 
in engraving plates for WOW member HH . tha 
ship certificates and hopes to get some il take 
of his money back through the sale of 8 the 
WOW supplies. WOW Executive Sec- tion 
retary Caroline W. Budinger, who qual HJ The | 
fied for her job by 10 years’ experience HM. o¢ 4 
in training employees for the U.S. Boing 
Treasury Dept., runs the national office HB. oc} 
at 31 N. State St., Chicago. nthe 
e Uniforms Optional—Each post makes J. Ar, 
its own rules and sets up its own cul Hh. y 
tural, patriotic, or recreational activities ha yard 
on a_pay-only-if-you-participate basis. Bb igier: 
Membership costs nothing, and there I ppic 
are no national dues. WOW’s who want B& acide 
to wear the official khaki uniform can copy 
order it directly from the manufacturer HH. Co 


or through retail outlets, at $18.50 (for 
mercerized cotton) or $22.75 (for a 
wool-cotton-rayon fabric). 


PAY YOUR FINE BY PROXY 


Judge Gibson E. Gorman of Chicago 
has worked out a method of handling 
speeding cases against war workers with- 
out taking offenders off their jobs. A 
representative of the employing com- 
pany may appear in behalf of any num 
ber of workers charged with speeding. 
He must bring along the speeders’ 
licenses. 

Usual procedure is to plead guilty 
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hose accused and pay their fines. 
licenses are then stamped with 
rds of the violation just as if the 
for were present. Judgments are 
were as ever, but they are imposed 
jut increasing absentecism. 
ian was first applied to Douglas Air- 
workers. Roy H. Holmberg, the 
»pany’s welfare representative, ap- 
; in court every Thursday to handle 
week’s cases. Other companies are 
ted to make similar arrangements. 


oggers Wanted 


War Manpower Commis- 
yn combs the shipyards for 
on who left the lumber camps 
ups Mit might now be lured back. 

is week, armed with records ob- 


ed from logging operators in the 
cific Northwest, representatives of 


be War Manpower Commission are 
ie iting shipyards and other war indus- 
we ss in Oregon and Washington in 


prch of loggers. ‘They are trying to 
k war workers into returning to their 
jobs in the woods—offering choice of | 
Pct Me. draft deferment, and even trans- | 
tation for families in some cases. 
"> [Production Drops—Many sawmills are | 
le because of the lack of logs. The 
ar Production Board estimates that | 
mber production is a billion board | 
t below needs. The industry ran be- | 
een 10% and 15% below last year in 
¢ first quarter. So critical is the situa- 
on that there are rumors that the Army 
ill take over the woods. Other reports 
ve the industry a deadline to get pro- 
ction going. 
vo i Lhe C.LO. International Woodwork- 
of America and A.F.L. Northwestern 
ouncil of Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
seach claim operators are doing little 
the manpower situation, hoping that 
e Army will move in and take over. 
e unions insist that logging is so 
zardous that there would be more 
Idiers killed than in front-line action. 
: Unions Tell of Letter—W orth Lowery, 
resident of the I.W.A., asserts he has 
copy of a letter sent two months ago 
y Col. W. B. Greeley, executive secre- 
pry of the West Coast Lumbermens 
sn., to J. P. Boyd, head of the lumber 


vision of WPB, in which Greeley in- | 


ted the Army to take over. 

The unions charge, in analyzing the 
umber pinch, that they tried last sum- 
mer to get operators to go on the 48- 
| Pour week which has since become man- 


latory for the industry through WMC | 
bider. They also declare that a 


ave refused to log hard-to-reach areas, 
aving the tough job until the war and 
igh taxes are over. 

Campaign Watched—It will be several 


weeks or more before success of the 
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WAN T E D ! A MANUFACTURER 


WITH A FINISHING PRODUCTION PROBLEM 


PER HOUR |. 


~ 


AUTOMATIC 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 
IMPROVES PRODUCT 
AND CUTS COST 


Today HAMMOND high-production 6 and 8- Before Afler 


spindle Rotary-Table Automatics are conserv- mnamanid ——ae 
ing thousands of manpower hours on burring, 

brushing, polishing and buffing operations. Wantiel Stet of Boose 
HAMMOND Automatics are relatively standard Automatics on 


various operations 


A C Spark Plug 
Aviation Mfg. Corp. 


units that may be engineered into many differ- 
ent set-ups for finishing a wide variety of parts 


formerly done by hand or by less efficient Buick Motors 
means. One of these operations as illustrated Chevrolet Motors 
above on aircraft engine studs is to remove the Chrysler 
burrs and clean the threads (prior to plating, if avery Autolite 

Pp P . - ord Motors 
any) in preparation for their assembly into air- General Motors 
craft engines. Link Belt 


Wright 
Aeronautical 


HAMMOND engineers are eager to help you 
too — wire, phone or write today. 


ALSO: Grinders; Abrasive Belt Surfacers; Polishing Lathes; Cylindrical Finishing Machines 


/Mttcheriry Liutboas 


1641 DOUGLAS AVENUE 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Branch —71 West 23rd Street. New *York, N.Y. 
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@ You'll put an end to surfacing 
delays the minute you start using SKILSAW 
BELT SANDERS! They go right to each job 
... quickly remove scale, dirt, paint or var- 


nish ... swiftly sand, rub, buff RY, 
and prepare for finishes. Be- AS 
cause SKILSAW BELT SANDERS h vy) 
are light, compact, powerful “Siisaw 
...-they handle easier, get ~ 9 Models 
more work done in less time. kg 
That’s why you'll find them 

“first at the finish” in leading 


War Plants everywhere. 


SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
speed all operations from 
coarsest surfacing to highest 


polishing ...on wood, metal, ae | Bow yy 
stone or compositions. Power- 
ful Models available in belt 
widths up to 4% in. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstra- OHA SANDERS 
tion of SKILSAW BELT SANDERS e 
soon! PORTABLE AND 
eee . BENCH GRINDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BLOWERS 
Sold by leading distributors of hardware e 
and industrial suppties FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 
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present recruiting drive is known, but 
the unions think they have the Arm 
takeover headed off unless the WM 

campaign falls flat. A few shipyard 
workers already have traded their tin 
hats for the cated boots of the logging 
camp. 

S. V. Fullaway, Jr., secretary-manager 
of the Western Pine Assn., Portland, 
said that in two or three weeks most 
pine camps, closed by winter snow, 


- should be in operation. The real crisis 


in manpower will come then. 

e Negotiations Blamed—Unions claim 
that it was the failure of operators last 
year to meet readily on wage adjust- 
ments that caused many workers to quit 
in disgust and go to the beckoning ship- 
yards. hey point to the fact that at 
least four wage increases in both fir 
and pine industries carried retroactive 
pay. (It was during the eae of pro- 
tracted negotiations, which was eventu- 
ally covered by retroactive pay boosts, 


that workers quit.) They point to the 


recent delay in the pine wage award, 
held up by Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector James F. Byrnes, for example. 
Most skilled loggers can make at 
least $1.20 an hour in the woods, the 
same as in the shipyards. However, at 
least 48 hours weekly are guaranteed in 
the shipyards. In logging camps, opera- 
tions often are suspended for break- 
downs. 
e Subsidies Suggested--Thus the govern- 
ment also is faced with working out 


| some kind of a standby pay arrangement 
| to assure loggers 48 hours’ pay. Op- 


erators believe this can be done by direct 
subsidy or a possible break in the ceiling 
price of $1 a thousand board feet. 


Job “Freeze” 


Louisville order isn’t a 
drastic as it seems, but worker 
in civilian industries can’t move 


without O.K. from U.S.ES. 


Louisville citizens, who have req 
about the freezing of prices, wages, an4 
supplies, only to find that a considerable 
thaw set in later, were not surprised this 
week to discover that the War Map. 
power Commission order, which lag 
week froze all male workers in the Loyjs. 
ville area in their present jobs, both ¢&. 
sential and nonessential, was a good deal 
less than solid ice. Newspapers which 
reported the WMC order in terms of g 
big job freeze were, however, correct ip 
stating that it was the most drastic move 
toward labor stabilization yet taken and 
the first of its kind in the country. 

What the local WMC director, Harry 
H. Hansbrough, did do was to place in 
the essential category all male labor in 
Jefferson County, Ky., and in Floyd and 
Clark counties across the Ohio river in 
Indiana. This compels all industries, 
those engaged in civilian as well as war 
production, to clear their hirings through 
the United States Employment Service, 
Workers in nonessential industrics may 
change their jobs, but before they do, 
USES will put pressure on them to take 
war production jobs if they possess 
needed skills. 

e Still “Voluntary’—WMC has pains 
takingly pointed out that all recruiting 
of labor for the war industries will still 


FUNERAL PARADE 


Washington State’s largest fir tree be- 
gan living on borrowed time when 
tightening labor and transportation 
started squeezing the nation’s lumber 
supply. Now the 200-ft. giant is going 
through the works at Elliot Bay Lum- 


ber Co. A parade of trucks (above) 
rolled through North Bend, Wash., 
when 35-ton sections of the massive 
trunk were hauled to the mill. Each 
section was 20 ft. long, 104 ft. in 
diameter. Altogether they yielded 
more than 35,000 b.ft—enough to 
build a half dozen small houses. 
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fou'll find no simple “O. K.” stamped 
yn a Boeing Flying Fortress. * 

Nine thick volumes — hundreds of 
pages of individual O.K.’s—are accumu- 
lated during the manufacture of a For- 
tress. All are part of the inspection data 
on each plane. It’s in the record. 


Every one of two hundred fifty thou- 
sand-odd rivets has been individually 
0.K.’d. Every single part has been in- 
spected. Every operating part and system 
has been functional-tested. Nothing is 
taken for granted —nothing is taken on 


faith—by these highly trained inspectors. 


And when the huge Boeing bomber 
is rolled out onto the flight-apron, ready 
to take off for distant fighting fronts, the 
nine thick volumes are recorded on micro- 
film and carefully stored: a permanent 
history of a B-17, and a guarantee that 
the airplane is flawless in every detail. 


This Boeing-developed inspection sys- 
tem is so organized as to be rigidly, pains- 
takingly thorough without slowing up 
the ever-accelerating flow of production 
. .. and to compensate, where necessary, 
for shortages of skilled labor. It is an- 


other evidence of the manufacturing 


know-how which made possible, on des- 
perately short notice, volume production 
of America’s first four-engine bomber. 


And when peace returns, and Boeing 
designed -and-built Flying Fortresses, 
Stratoliners* and transoceanic Clippers 
have completed their last wartime mis 
sion, then Boeing’s talent for manufac 
turing — plus equal talent for design, 
research and many varied fields of engi 
neering—will serve you for better living. 


Then the phrase “Built by Boeing” 
will mean greater convenience, greater 
safety, greater economy. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE I NO 


. 
THE TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS'* AND **STRATOLINER'” 
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The old oaken bucket, for all its ro- 
mance, was a heavy load to pull out of 
a well. The pioneer woman knew the 
crude windlass made it possible for 
her to accomplish the task, but “og 
she used it daily she never knew t 
meaning of torque conversion. 

To control the tremendously con- 
centrated power of today’s engines 
calls for accurate appraisal of the 
forces involved, precise manufacture 
of the devices themselves, and intelli- 
gent application of long experience. 
That’s why Twin Dise Clutch Com- 
pany, for 25 years, has devoted itself 
exclusively to this one specialized 
field: the design, manufacture and 
applic-tion of industrial clutches and 
hydraulic drives. 

From small machine tool clutches 
to large power take-offs for heavy oil 
rigs, from rugged, quiet running 


Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Converters 
permit smoother and faster operation of 
machinery handling tremendous weights 
of pipe and tools in drilling oil wells 
thousands of feet deep. 
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AND SHE NEVER 
HEARD OF 


marine gears to hydraulic torque con- 
verters S rail cars, cranes and logging 
machinery, from clutches for light 
farm tractors up to heavy duty mod- 
els for earth-moving monsters—in all 
these fields Twin Disc is known as 
the name that means top performance 
and dependability. 

If you are planning a new product 
requiring connection’ between driving 
and driven parts, or if you are seek- 
ing to improve an old one, consult 
with us now, while you are still in 
the design stage. Our engineers can 
help you select and apply exactly the 
right clutch from our broad and varied 
line of standard manufacture. Not 
only will you improve the performance 
of your new product, but you will 
very likely reduce its cost as well. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 1402 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twil a( Mise 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 


sr 


| 


| have been sorely pressed. 


| are expected in other sections of } 


_and asks for return of dues. 


be handled on a “voluntary 
plication of the order is, h 
pected to bring about an im, 
in the area’s tightened labor ‘iyarke, 
ficient to head off inaugur:t 


mandatory 48-hour week for Loyj: 


as in 1 
grgainin 
f comit 
new con 
no longe 


ka nie 
population in the affected arc), [.jmp Asks f 
of how the order will be execiteg |gggnission 
not, of course, all been clarified .Jmmput to th 


some of these may make trouble. ived ¥ 
@ Just Common Labor?—A.F |, of,.qmmnctease 
in Kentucky, for example, int rpret Hented 
order principally as a common |,ggggnoney | 
freeze, insist that skilled, seiniskjjummhe first 
and professional workers are exepummetunde 
They point out that companies ie heir ba 
have short training courses for ¢le.qammnd Lo 
cians, welders, and other skilled wo; 
have had little trouble attracting 
mon labor, whereas other compar ; 


More orders like the Louisville , 


country. 


Union Suicide 


A.F.L. local at Louisvill 
mayonnaise company loses 
many men it cancels contrac 


That a war economy can be as dis 
trous for a nonessential union as it can 
be for a nonessential business was amply 
demonstrated this week in Louisvilk 
Local 227 of A.F.L.’s Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workme 
liquidated itself of its own free will after 
it became apparent that it had no justif 
cation for continued. existence. Prece. 
dent-making as this move was, simila’ 
developments may soon prove not at al 
uncommon. 

Local 227’s suicide is accountable to 

no sudden fit of desperation. Since Peat 
Harbor, its membership has shrunk 
steadily, and the standard of living o 
Wheatley Mayonnaise Co. employees 
whom it represented, has gradually 
worsened. 
e@ War Cuts Down Strength—Before the 
war, Local 227’s eighty members were: 
substantial majority of Wheatley en 
ployees, and under a checkoff contract, 
union-management relations were largely 
harmonious and untroubled. With the 
declaration of war, Local 227 literally be- 
gan to fall apart. In a comparatively 
short time, more than a fourth of it 
members were in uniform or had found 
jobs in higher paying war plants. 

When it came time to negotiate 3 
new contract, union representatives post: 
poned conferences — and again, 
while the company, checking off dues 
each month, held an accumulating fund 
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¢ ynion. money until terms of a new * * * * * m - m ma . a 
eement were settled. 


° Week before last, the local decided it 
4s in no position to do any collective 
argaining with the company. Instead | 
f coming to a conference to write a | 
-w contract, it notified the company it | * 
bi lino longer had a majority and would not | 
60) aligeck a new agreement, 
Delf Asks for a Refund—As a crowning ad- | 
cq ifnission of its own impotence, it pointed 
"But to the company that its members re- | 
ived wages “not sufficient to meet the 
increased cost of living.” In an unprece-| * 
jented request, it begged that dues 
money that had been checked off since 
he first of the year by the company be| 
fynded to employees to help pad out 
heir tarnings. This the company did, 
nd Local 237 quietly expired. * 


alf a Loaf— P Buy War Bonds 


May be better than none, More and more bombers, tanks and ships are 
of ut workers sneer at half-cent- re needed to insure Victory, but they cost money. re 

, “not Are you doing your part to back up the men 

an-hour pay ernrgs as no at the front? Keep on buying War Bonds. 
enough to buy drinks. * * 


‘vill Sik hundred members of Local 210 of BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


the United Steelworkers of America, * NEW YORK * 
S som™c.1.0., employees of the Coshocton Iron 
Wofks Division of Combustion Engi- 


neering Co., sneered at the National; y * * e * * * e + * m 
‘at Labor Board’s award of a half-cent- oi 


Chartered 1799 


n-hour wage increase as “hardly enough 
to buy a drink.” But they were back at Look f Arp the watermark. 
work this week, following a three-day a 
protest strike, with hopes that a general 
job reclassification might bring them 
more money. 

Workers first walked out of the com- 
pany’s Monongahela (Pa.). plant last 


week in an attempt to hasten NWLB 
into a wage decision. On the second day 
of the unauthorized strike, the board 
warded the half-cent boost, establish- 
ing @ minimum rate of 78¢ an hour. 
Votkers had requested an increase of 
$4¢ an hour, were told that a half-cent 


as all they could get within the limit 
of the 15% “Little Steel” wage formula 
mid President Roosevelt’s hold-the-line 


y ae at not getting 54¢, work- i i N F 4 AG Fe A iu ER o 


remained on strike a third day to 
xpress their disapproval of NWLB. 
Some workers insisted the strike con- 

inue until the union had obtained from . 0 x EY F RY B U & | N FS S Kk FE i) 
management an agreement on reclassifi- 
tation of jobs, a procedure still possible 
nder the NWLB ruling which might 
fant additional pay. But union leaders’ 
pleas that the men get on with the war 
fort prevailed. 

The half-cent raise was retroactive to 
eb. 12, 1942, giving each employee an 
verage of $15 in back pay instead of 


raffmaintenakceofmembership causesnd | Maa Pay Loa COMPANY - NEENAH, WI5. 


nd (te checkoff of union dues. 
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The strongest line of 
defense against leakage 
wherever valves are used 


Selection of Nordstroms is an engineer- 
ing axiom for defense against leakage. 
The majority of main gas transmission 
and distribution lines installed during 
the last five years are Nordstrom-con- 
trolled. The same is true in the case of 
refineries. Practically every leading chem- 
ical process plant relies on Nordstroms 
for important line control. In every high 
pressure oil drilling field there’s a regi- 
ment of Nordstroms—particularly Hy- 
preseals on mudlines where valve cutting 
takes heavy toll in ordinary valves. 


NORDSTROM 
HYPRESEAL VALVES 
—made in 
Nordco Cast Steel, 
Stainless Steel 
and special 
alloys 


Sizes 2" to 30’. For all temperatures. 
Pressures from vacuum to 15,000 Ibs. test. 
Wrench or gear operated. 
BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 
MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 
A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Main Offices—Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Branches in all principal cities. 


HORDSTROM 
LUBRICATED PLUG 


KEEP UPKEEP DOWN 


FINANCE 


Corporation income statements for 
the first quarter of 1943 show the 
squeeze of taxes and steadily mounting 
costs, but most of them stack up fairly 
well in comparison with 1942 reports. 
As companies work out their adjust- 
ments to wartime conditions and as 
taxes approach their ceiling, profits tend 
to stabilize at new levels. 
down-trend that marked the country’s 
a year of war is gradually leveling 
off. 
@Few Large Declines—Most of the 
companies that have made reports for 


In The Groove 


Corporate profits seem 
finally to have shaken off the 
erratic tendency that marked 
earlier months of the war. 


Hence, the 


the first quarter either equ: 
1942 records or bettered the: 
Only a few showed a big dro; 
ings. Still fewer managed to pull }y: 
up to the levels they hit in 1°4+] \},, 
earnings were on the rise. 
Allegheny 
cleared $1,419,000 in the first 
months of this year against a ne: 


Ludlum, for 


CXampe 


Earnings Find Their War Level 


After gyrating wildly throughout 
1942, corporate profits showed signs 
of steadying down in the first quarter 
of this year. The majority of the com- 
panies reporting three months’ net 
earnings bettered their 1942 record 
by a small margin, but taxes and cost 
increases kept profits well below the 


Company 
Am. Agri. Chem 
Am. Brake Shoe 
Am. Home Products 
Am. Steel Foundries 
Am. Tel. & Tel 
Bayuk Cigars 
Beech-Nut Packing 
E. G. Budd Mfg 
Butler Bros. . . 
Clark Equipment. 
Container Corp.... 
Continental Baking 
Corn Products Refining 
Doehler Die Casting 
General Electric . 
General Motors...... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
M. A. Hanna... . ‘a 
Hercules Powder....... 
Hershey Chocolate. 
Howe Sound... 
Int. Business Mach 
Johns-Manville. ... 


Kimberley Clark...... 


Libbey-Owens-Ford ... 
Mathieson Alkali , 
Mead Corp... 
National Distillers. 
Oxford Paper. . 

Sharon Steel. . 
Superheater Corp. . 


Texas Gulf Sulphur.... 


Union Carbide....... 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


Wm. Wrigley.......... 


Net 
Before 
Taxes 


= Ww oO 


. rs 
$916,000 in the first quarter of }94° p shows 
Houdaille-Hershey made $552, i ae 
which compares with $404,000. \,. tua rt 
Kesson & Robbins pulled up fry, te : 
$709,000 to $988,000. Caterpillar Tr. me" « 
tor came out with $1,375,000, again. /* Ps 
$1,127,000. 7 a 
e@ Uncertainty About Taxes—Althoy yr 
these estimates show the trend of ex». HE "h 
ings as it looks now, all of them < ». Ft 
tain at least one big question mai jm ° . 
Until Congress makes up its min ro.” 
about taxes on 1943 incomes, no co: . as 
poration can tell how much the govern. fi “ 
ment will whittle down its profits. Fo BS: 

Gener 
sted 
pm $4) 
st qual 
. ; $23, 
1941 level. Spectacular jumps in sales | Hy on 
are scarcer this year, but where they |§o 330 
occur the excess profits tax swallows | MB use A 
up most of the additional income. orking 
Here’s how first quarter net eam- ces dt 
ings and taxes compare for a group 5,000 
of representative corporations (000 5.000 
omitted): ome 
~~ — —— 1943 ——_—— = ~~ 1942 118, 
Vet Net Vet / 
After Before \fler A Fe 
Taxes Taxes Taxes Taxes Tax akes 
650 913 1,604 770 834 
1,200 681 1,950 1,350 600 a0 
2,676 1,285 2,719 1,545 1,174 ttle a 
4,553 711 6,061 4,818 1,24 any | 
60,390 44,923 78,844 35,457 43,38 st of 
391 325 473 193 280 ws 
1,320 670 1,708 1,011 69 ? : 
2,684 689 3,927 3,308 619 adua 
427 375 1,392 1,000 39 pvern 
1,775 550 3,243 2,855 388 cor 
1,003 468 2,743 2,037 706 Ps 
(786 759 996 284 712 tima 
4,255 2,134 8,286 6,135 2,151 pve 
1,231 339 1,342 1,090 252 pogra 
60,000 10,443 47,330 37,000 ~— 10, 330 
50,612 33,074 54,884 31,654 23,230 
1,733 839 2,416 1,579 837 
674 854 978 173 805 
5,063 1,378 6,892 5,690 1,202 
1,743 1,372 3,110 1,448 1,662 
183 429 609 143 406 
5,767 2,440 5,755 3,464 2,291 
2,464 1,087 3,883 3,187 6% 
665 486 1,615 1,060 555 
238 358 755 221 534 
410 339 690 345 345 
520 251 1,718 1,232 486 
5,795 2,235 2,068 995 1,073 
230 241 1,121 898 223 
1,593 446 875 625 250 
685 365 723 395 328 
1 123 1,760 2,750 920 1,830 
25,188 9,382 24,422 15,006 9,416 
2,367 1,038 4,563 3,445 1,118 
2,176 1,713 2,287 762 1,525 
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time being, accountants are going 
the assumption that corporate taxes 
just about reached their limit. 
the accompanying table shows how 
jjy taxes count in the profit situa- 
» of a group of representative manu- 
ring and me | companies. 
most cases, at least half the corpora- 
»'s taxable income goes into tax re- 
es, In the larger companies, most 
which fall in the excess profits tax 
cket, the government’s slice may 
to six or seven times net income. 
incle Sam’s Stabilizer—The table 
» shows how taxes stabilize net earn- 
; even when income before taxes is 


\,'Metuating widely, With the govern- 
m 0% (8 


t taking 9 1% deducting the 
‘war credit) of all income over the 
eS profits tax exemption, few com- 
ies can blow up their gross enough 
induce a big jump in the net. On 
> other hand, if earnings start to fall 
} the tax collector’s share absorbs 
pst of the shrinkage. In this way, the 
ss profits tax makes common stock 


ort of participating issue. The result | 
» lower but more stable level of earn- | 


rs, 
General Electric, for example, 
sted its net income before taxes 
bm $47,330,000 to $70,443,000 in the 
st quarter. ‘Taxes promptiy swallowed 
$23,000,000 of this, and net income 
ok only a small jump, rising from 
0,330,000 to $10,443,000. Westing- 
puse Air Brake shows the same process 
pking in reverse. Income before 
kes drop from $4,563,000 to $3,- 
5,000, but taxes shrank from $3,- 
5,000 to $2,367,000. As a result, net 


ome dropped only $80,000, from 
118,000 to $1,038,000. : 
A Few Imponderables—If Congress 
akes no extensive changes in taxes, 
porate profits will probably tend to 
ttle around the present level. A good 
any business men think that, for the 
st of the war, they will drift down 
owly, reflecting increasing costs and 
adual narrowing of profit margins on 
bvenment contracts. Renegotiation 
contracts will probably upset the 
timates of- some firms, and as the 
bvernment shuffles its war production 
ogram, individual companies may 
ow the effects of canceled contracts 
increased production schedules. But 
br industry as a whole taxes will con- 
nue to be the controlling factor. 
Business men also think that the 
ist three months of this year will make 
better showing in comparison with 
942 than succeeding quarters. In the 
st half of 1942, many big companies 
ere still in the midst of conversion to 
ar production. Expenses were heavy, 
nd production was still too small to 
over costs. Later in the year, com- 
anies began to hit their stride. The 
st quarter of 1942 was the worst of 
€ year, profitwise, while the first quar- 
tr of 1943 is likely to be the best. 
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Industry has long used steel fence to prevent 
damage by marauders, firebugs and thieves. 
And so, when war broke out, America’s war 
plants were well prepared. with good, tough 
Cyclone Fence to meet the new threat of sabo- 
teurs. As new war plants sprang up, steel 
fence was constructed around them to provide 
a “ring of steel” against enemy agents. 


You show proper credentials, or you don’t 
get in. All entrance and exit is confined to 
guarded gates, where watchmen can stop 
questionable persons—can check on materials 
carried into or from the plant. Gates between 
parking lots and the plant building itself give 
a final check-point to prevent the possibility 
of sneaking harmful materials in or valuable 
plans, tools, or dies from the plant. 


These rugged steel window guards plug a 
potentially dangerous leak in the plant protec- 
tion—the possibility of having some one inside 
the plant pass valuable information or ma- 
terials to a confederate outside. Sections of 
similar mesh can be used to enclose vital 
areas within the plant—to safeguard power 
control equipment, secret plans, or valuable 
tools and dies, 


S your plant protected in these three im- 

portant ways? If not, perhaps just a few 
feet of fence or a few window guards may 
make the difference between trouble and 
security. 

Demands for Cyclone Fence and Wire 
Guards are heavy, and supplies are limited. 
But if you are making war goods and have 


How Industry 
locked the doors on 


proper priorities, we can provide the ma- 
terials you need to tighten up your plant 
protection. We'll help you plan your fenc- 
ing and give you a free estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY ) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


®@) CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dart. 453 

We'll send fae our free, 32-page book on fence. 
facts, specifications, illustrations. 

Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


It’s full o 


UNITED 
STATES 


coupon today. 


Stas Lark s SPRL S-chabess awl bcon ene.desbokoecessvx 
ints ats Wase dsih odode a AOR Edy kaa thie ens 
STEEL RN i hs len aa ela bt a oe ay PPC Teer Eee 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [] School; [] Playground; 
Cs Tee, RNIN, ia 6ic.5 oc onde oo écccee ch ends vec feet. 
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The Ship that never Sailed 


What would you think of a 
shipyard that laid the keel of a 


. Liberty Ship—and then never com- 
; pleted the job? 


Put Stamp Books to work. If every 
War Stamp Book now in the hands 
of the men, women and children of 
America were filled—it would mean 
millions of dollars more that would 
go directly into ships, tanks, planes 
to beat the Axis. 


Yet that’s precisely what happens 
when you start a War Stamp Book 


—and then forget to fill it. 
But good intentions alone won’t 


Absentee stamps. Every empty 4, ;, 


space in your book means an ab- 
sentee stamp that’s sabotaging the 
war effort just as surely as an ab- 
sentee workman on the production 


line. 


Take your change in War Stamps 
—AND FILL THAT BOOK. 


Absenteeism is just as harmful in 
your stamp book as anywhere else! 


* * * 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


World’s largest makers of rope and allied products 
North Plymouth, Massachusetts ana Welland, Ontario 
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Salesmen Do |t 


| chine worked in the April drive. 


ves las 
rr sell 
esnan 
Kevera 
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ils a 
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Success of U.S. bond drivg 
fortifies Treasury's volunta, 
method of selling; dealers sy, 
they've done their job right, 


When the Treasury’s great war jog 
drive topped the $13,000,000,000 , 
this week, it gave final answers to ‘ 
eral questions about governiient by, 
rowing policies in the near future, fy 
one thing, it established the system , 
huge quarterly drives as the Princip, 
method of selling government securit; 
At the same time, it killed off any ry linge 
ing doubts about the effectiveness of 8 4 
‘freasury’s volunteer selling org: ization 
e Commissions Opposed—As a matterd 
fact, most bond dealers gave up the i¢ 
of asking the Treasury to pay a comn; 
sion when they saw the results of |x 
December's big campaign. New Yoi 
salesmen even recommended against ; 
in their report. Since the New Yoq 
district accounts for about half of tot 
sales, this pretty well ended the ar; 2 
ment, but a few dealers remained skey 
tical until they saw how the selling 1 ma 


Although the success of both cam 
paigns confirms the Treasury’s stand, if 
doesn’t make things any easier for com. 
mission men who ae to make a living 
as well as sell government bonds. With 


‘ 


CROSS OF COPPER 


William Jennings Bryan and othe 
free silverites of a generation ago 
wouldn’t enjoy a visit to the Philadel 
phia mint just now. To help mee! 
wartime needs, the government 
melting down 17,000,000 silver dol 
lars. Object is to recover the coppet 
content which will be more valuable 
in war production than in coinage. 
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esl 
selling takes a big slice out of a 
sman’s time. 


several Drawbacks—Moreover, when 


asting three or four weeks, volun- | 


driv works over his prospect list and 

Ntarggmmrsuades customers to stock up on gov- 

»ments, the commission man usually 

| SUMMMBiIs a good many sales of corporate 
ht grities. Even if he doesn’t have any | 
* BBtof-pocket expenses, the volunteer | 
sman is likely to find slim pickings | 

aT loa his regular business as long as the 


asury drive lasts. 

Worst squeeze comes on independent 
smen working On a commission basis. 
gst security houses continue regular 
ries when their salesmen are putting 
time on government sales, and sev- 
| of the big firms that pay commis- 
»ns have allowed customers’ men some- 
ing for Treasury securities. 

Source of New Business—In spite of 
e fact that bond drives cut into their 
pular business, most dealers think that 
the long run they will be better off 
thout a commission from the Treas- 


fe y. The big campaigns bring them in 
: Y ‘Wentact with new customers, and there 
“ie few houses that haven’t built up 


: eir prospect lists during the drives. 
| deammme long resting spells between ‘Treas- 
: offerings give salesmen plenty of 
me to attend to their customers. Dur- 
g the drives, the market for other se- 
ities is usually quiet. 

Moreover, dealers aren’t forgetting 
at bond sales give them a chance to 
monstrate the usefulness of their pro- 
ssion. Some are already imagining 


Securities and Exchange Commis- 
m how many bonds it sold for the 


easury. 
& H. TAKES A HURDLE 


Just getting under the wire, the Dela- 
re & Hudson Railroad this week filed 
plan for voluntary debt readjustment 
th the federal court at New York. For 
time being, this will take care of 
~‘samoaee 0 bond issue falling due 


ollowing the procedure set up b 
McLaughlin Act, D. & H. has al- 
ady cleared its plan with the Inter- 
fe Commerce Commission (BW— 
be Ril and obtained assents from 
thirds of its bondholders. Next 
p will be to get the approval of a 
ial three-judge federal court. After 
t, D. & H. has to obtain assents from 
5% of the bondholders before the re- 
Hjustment plan will become binding. 
Ithough the bonds will mature in the 
cantime, the court has issued an in- 
nction against any proceedings by se- 
hrity holders while the voluntary plan 
in the works. 

Main features of the road’s proposal 
© a 10% cash payment on the bonds 
hd extension of the other 90% for 20 


aT, 
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pstwar conversations in which they ask | 


If that’s what you're planning, think this 
over! War’s end and the peacetime assembly 
call to industry will sound simultaneously. 
What a rush there will be to supply the un- 
filled wants “backlogged” by the war. To be 
successful, post-war refrigeration equipment 
will incorporate all the production and per- 
formance advances created by war demands. 

Universal Cooler’s expanded research- 
engineering activities are available to you. 
Nearly a quarter of a century of experience 
in design and manufacture of refrigerating 
units, plus success in the assignment of pro- 
tecting food for the Armed Forces, is ample 
indication of our facilities to help you meet 
your post-war demands. Let us help you plan 
today to meet tomorrow’s refrigeration 


requirements! 


UNIVERSAL COOLER CORPORATION « 


Qutomatic. 
MARION, OHIO + BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 
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QUARTER-CENTURY 72 4, facing e700 


In the post-war era, there will be greater 
power, better tools, new materials like 
plastics, new sciences like electronics. The 
housing field will advance, too—pre- 
fabrication will come into its own. In the 
forefront will march Houston Ready-Cut 
House Company. 

Our plant is now in full production, 
serving industry in its war requirements. 
After VICTORY, we'll be on the alert 
to serve again civilian needs. 

Buy a home in the peace to follow— 
with the Bonds you buy today. 


WORKING NOW FOR U.S, BUT LATER FOR YOU 


HoustON<4 House CO. 


2S year Prpabricaling Worasés 


CHD 57 Lis 


$200,000 by old established Colorado 
Engineering and Metal Products firm, 
60% of loan to be used as working 
capital. Secured by first mortgage on 
approximately $250,000 machinery and 
buildings. Just starting work on second 
million dollar Navy contract. Might sell 
business to responsible firm. Unusual 
opportunity. For further information 
write 


JOHN RUTHVEN WALKER 
1809 Califorma St. Denver, Colo. 


Notice of Dividends 


mY A quarterly dividend of 14% 
($1.25) per share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and a regular quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Class A and Class B 
Common Stocks of the Company have 
been declared payable June 1, 1943, to 
the respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 20, 1943. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


/ 
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THE MARKETS 


With stock prices still weaving around 

uncertainly, traders comforted themselves 
this week by thinking about what the 
market was like a year ago. Apr. 28, 
1942, marked the low point in the long 
bear market that began two years before 
with the collapse of France. When prices 
dragged bottom that day, industrials 
closed at 75.2. Rails were down to 24.1, 
and the 90-stock average stood at 59.3. 
@ Extent of the Recovery—This week, 
after a full year of recovery, the indus- 
trials were scesawing around 114. Rails 
were sticking close to 38, and the 90- 
stock average was just over 91. In spite 
of the sharp spill that followed President 
Roosevelt’s hold-the-line order, prices 
still stand at their best levels since the 
first year of the war. 

No matter where the averages go from 

here, traders will remember this bull 
market as one of the longest periods of 
continuous recovery on record. In twelve 
months of slow progress, the market 
has picked up more than 30 points with- 
out a single major setback. There have 
been frequent resting periods along the 
way, but so far there hasn’t been a real 
secondary reaction. 
e Big Steel Earns Dividend—United 
States Steel attracted a good deal of at- 
tention with its first quarter income re- 
port this week, but traders found the re- 
sults about what they had been expect- 
ing. Big Steel’s net of $1.04 a share for 
the first three months is well below the 
$1.50 it earned in the first quarter last 
year. While this covers the regular $1 
quarterly dividend, it doesn’t leave the 
margin that investors would like. 

General Motors report was more en- 
couraging, with a jump in net income 
from 48¢ to 71¢ a share. Wall Street also 
likes the looks of the $2.40 a share net 
of American Telephone & Telegraph in 


the three months ended in Febryan 
This makes it fairly certain that Mothe 
Bell will stick by the traditional 52.25 
quarterly dividend rate. 

@ Looking Ahead in Bonds—In the soy. 
ernment bond market, things rocked 
along quietly, waiting for the Treasury to 
finish its great loan drive. A good many 
bond men think the market will stage 
brisk advance as soon as it has digested 
the new issues. 

Just before the Treasury began its 

April borrowing drive, the biggest news 
in the market was the way tax-exempt 
issues were climbing. Part of this un. 
doubtedly was caused by _ increasing 
scarcity, but many dealers think that tax. 
able issues would have joined the pro- 
cession if the impending operation hadn't 
held them down. With the Treasury out 
of the market for three or four months, 
taxables may start moving into closer 
alignment with tax-exempts. 
@ Diminishing Supply—In the long run, 
however, bond men think the market 
will put a steadily increasing value on the 
tax exemption feature. Supply is drying 
up slowly as the Treasury replaces its old 
issues with new, taxable securities, 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...114.2 112.7 116.2 75.2 
Railroad .... 37.8 374 368 24) 
ee 45.9 45.5 446 27.46 
Bonds 


Industrial ...116.0 116.0 117.2 107.5 
Railroad .... 98.2 97.9 vr | 62 
Ss oe 113.6 113.6 112.6 1024 
U. S. Govt...110.8 110.8 109.7 110.1 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
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)MMODITIES 


“: [Btton Stabilized 
Chester Davis refuses to 
xed |IMPA put full-fledged ceilings 
any |MMhe fiber, but CCC will try to 
ted |Mvent rise above 21.38¢. 


its PA has found a government official 
WS won't say quits, and, as a result, 
ipt may be considerable change in 


e price control activities. He is 
Administrator Chester C. Davis 


r0- has taken the modicum of power 
n't » him by President Roosevelt and 
ut press and made real use of it. 

, | fits His Foot Down—Davis was re- 


aol sible for the abandonment of a 
al price freeze for cotton which 
hastily conceived by OPA econo- 
s and which, had it been allowed to 
hough, would probably have closed 
d cotton exchanges, ended futures 
ng in cotton, and, in the words of a 
nmmodity Credit Corp. official, 
uted chaos in the cotton industry.” 
« | avis told OPA officials that he not 
0 would not sign the freeze order, re- 
. ed under law to make it effective, 
} also would insist on future consulta- 
4 between OPA and the food admin- 
tion on all price ceilings affecting 
ultural commodities. 
! ot Bucking Program—This does not 
m that Davis opposes the general 
i-the-line order issued by the Presi- 
or OPA’s general attempt to keep 
ks at present levels or even force 
m lower. It does mean that Davis 
insist that prices be stabilized in 
“‘most practicable manner.” 
normal marketing and pricing 
ods can be retained and prices 
kept under control, Davis will see 
that such a plan is followed. Davis 
will seek full cooperation from 
nstry in effecting stabilization pro- 
ms—as contrasted with the OPA’s 
tice of drawing up an order and 
submitting it to industry. 
op Figure Decided—There will be 
delay in starting the draft of a per- 
ent price-control regulation for cot- 
to be used when cotton prices 
m likely to go above the stabiliza- 
h base price of 21.38¢ a pound at 
ch the Commodity Credit Corp. 
s. But, on Davis’ demand, all 
mches of the cotton trade will be 
rn full opportunity to be heard on 
future regulation. 
feanwhile, officials in the War Food 
ministration believe that cotton 
ces will remain below the top fixed 
Davis during the remainder of this 
r, at least. The stabilization program, 
ich provides for both the sale of cot- 
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ton owned by the Commodity Crea, 
Corp. and the calling of out tanding 
loans on the 1941 and 1942 crops. y.7 
go a long way toward dililevine Shi 
sult, they say. 1 


@ Congress Watches—In addition, Jie farm 
trade has shown a willingne; 2 » 

operate and has obtained the consent ,agMl. B- 
the farm bloc in Congress to let the py, ames tO I 


gram get a trial. They regard thie stab 
ization plan as far more satisfactory thay 
fixed ceiling prices. 


| waterway and will feed barges on the 


MORE OIL FOR THE EAST 


Two more units in Defense Plant 
Corp.’s network of new pipelines went 
into operation last week. The exten 
sion of the Plantation Line, which is 
carrying 30,000 bbl. of petroleum 
products a day from the former te:- 
minus at Greensboro to Richmond, 
was opened by Gov. Darden of Vir 
ginia (above, right). Also completed 
was the trans-Florida line from Cara 
belle to Jacksonville, daily capacity 
25,000 bbl. It will be supplied by 
barges from the Gulf intracoastal 


Atlantic intracoastal waterway. 
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HE TRADING POST 


. farmer's Reply 


,. R. Stone of Yakima, Wash., 
es to protest E. W. Lowe’s recent 
icism of the farm bloc (BW—Apr. 
3,p107.) 
, 1933 Congress passed an Agricultural 
tment Act which declared that it 
the national policy to “reestablish 
+s to farmers at a level that will give 
ultu commodities a purchasing 
¢ with respect to articles the farmers 
equivalent to the purchasing power 
agicultural commodities in the base 
o * * * of August 1909-July 1914.” 
his act required a yardstick, and in due 
se the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nics Of the Dept. of Agriculture pre- 
ed what is known as the “parity for- 
i,” an index figure which, if applied 
the farmer’s prices in 1909-1914, is 
posed to give him, as of today, a com- 
pble buying power, that is, a comparable 
in the national income. 
he parity formula takes into account 
ices of some 170 odd commodities 
amet buys. But it does not take into 
ount his largest item of cost, i.e., wages 
hired help. The farmer is a small busi- 
ss man, and, in the aggregate, one of the 
est employers of labor. In the fruit 
justry, with which I am familiar, over 
% of the total cost of preparing a box 
market goes to labor. The same approx- 
ate relationship exists with most vegeta- 


* Bs. Only in the case of highly mechanized 
id, pps, such as wheat, are hired labor costs 
Via rable with most manufactured articles. 


In the fall of 1942, the 77th Congress 
sed the so-called Anti-Inflation Act, 
ich reads in part: “No maximum price 
all be established or maintained for 
y agricultural commodity * * * below a 
ce which will reflect to producers of 
icultural commodities the higher of the 
lowing prices: * * * (1) the parity price 
® such commodity, or, in case a com- 
able price has been determined for 
ch commodity * * *, such comparable 
ce * * *, or (2) the highest price re- 
wed by such producers between Jan. 1, 
M42 and Sept. 15, 1942 * * *.” 

Thus what started out as a minimum 
hich the farmer should receive to achieve 
ity has become a maximum which he 
n teceive. And that maximum does not 
¢ into consideration his increased labor 
pts. Can Mr. Lowe operate a_ business 
der like conditions? If so, he should im- 
prt his secret to the farmers. 

= x as 


Let me cite some figures on the North- 
est fruit industry, which apply, in some de- 
te, to every agricultural commodity. 

In the base period of 1909-1914, the 
erage wage scale was 25¢ to 30¢ an 
our. In the growing season of 1941 it 
as 45¢ an hour. In 1942 it was 60¢ an 
our, Today it is 75¢ an hour. AN IN- 
REASE OF ALMOST 300%! And the 
bor costs involved in preparing a box of 
pples for market is 53.1% of the total 
ost. The parity index figure for January 
943 was 158. In other words parity on 
orthwest apples is 158% of their base- 
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period price while labor costs have in- 
creased 300%. I doubt if I need to quote 
exact figures to prove that other costs 
also have advanced. Hence the entire in- 
crease in the parity figure can not be used 
to offset labor increases. I would like to 
hear Mr. Lowe squawk if he had to oper- 
ate his business under like conditions. 

Annual income of persons not on the 
farm in 1910 was $482. In 1941 it was 
$825. Annual income of farmers in 1910 
was $139. In 1941 it was $237. In 1942 
preliminary figures were $980 and $368 
respectively. So it hardly looks as if the 
farmer is trying to profit out of the war. 

So much for the facts. But there is a 
broader aspect to the problem and that is 
the obligation of a free, democratic nation to 
treat all classes of its citizens with even 
justice. 

It would be just as logical for Congress 
to tell the nonagricultural workers; i.e., 
organized labor, that the increased cost 
since 1909-1914 of the food they buy 
should not be considered in setting their 
wages as to tell the farmer that the in- 
creased cost of the wages he pays shall 
not be considered in setting the prices of 
his products. But quite the contrary has 
been done. And it would be just as logical 
for Congress to tell the railroads and the 
public utilities that they can not consider 
increased labor costs in their rates. 

If the wages for defense workers were 
set without respect to the cost of living, the 
government would either have to feed 
those workers, as it does its soldiers under 
such conditions, or else make slaves of 
them. If railroad rates were set without 
respect to labor costs, the government 
would either have to take over the railroads 
or do without transportation service. In 
exactly the same manner, and for the same 
reasons, if food prices are set without re- 
spect to labor costs the government will 
either have to communize the farms or let 
the nation go hungry. 


The continued refusal of Congress and 
the Administration to equalize this ob- 
viously unfair situation is not only a case 
of class legislation; it directly threatens the 
food supply of the country and the out- 
come of the war. The farmer will not go 
on strikes or practice absenteeism. But he 
cannot sell for less than his costs of pro- 
duction any more than any other business 
man. The Administration can replace Mr. 
Wickard with Mr. Davis, and Mr. Davis 
with Mr. “X”; selfish newspapers and 
thoughtless business men can write philip- 
pics against the farmer, but unless the 
farmer gets a reasonable return on his 
efforts some one is going to go hungry. 

If the farmer is denied simple justice on 
the ground that the result would be infla- 
tionary, principle is being sacrificed to ex- 
pediency. No doubt the emanicipation 
of the slaves had an inflationary effect by 
forcing the inclusion of labor costs in the 
price of farm products. If, in order to avoid 
inflation, we have to enslave men and 
make them work for less than their costs, 
then we are “giving away’ our democyacy 
in order to “save” it. W.C, 
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100% automatic— these 
tank gauges insure ac- 
curate, trouble-free read- 
ings whenever required. 
No pumps, valves, or 
auxiliary units required 
to read them. Models 
available so that read- 
ings can be taken remotely from or directly at 
the tank. Remote reading types utilize bal- 
anced hydraulic transmission system which 
completely compensates for temperature vari- 
ations on communicating tubing. Accuracy 
unaffected by specific gravity of tank liquid. 
Approved for gauging hazardous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and other similar 
groups. Models available to automatically con- 
trol pumps, motors, signals or other devices for 
maintaining minimum ormaximum liquid levels. 


Write for complete details. 
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THE TREND 


In publishing “Markets After the War,” the Dept. of 
Commerce this week takes business a long stride on the 
road of postwar planning and marks that advance with 
a milestone reading “Here begins brass-tacks planning, in 
quantitative terms.” For this volume, prepared under the 
direction of S. Morris Livingston, does more than state 
the problem of reconversion, the need for full employ- 
ment, the goal of an expanding free enterprise economy, 
and the market potential in wartime savings. 


It attempts to assess the nation’s capacity to produce in 
1946, assuming that the war and an orderly reconversion 
period are over by then, and arrives at a figure 40% to 
50% greater than in 1940; or, valued in 1942 prices, a 
gross national product of 165 billion dollars, compared 
with an actual 1940 aggregate of only 97 billion. Most 
important, it projects past trends to calculate the hypo- 
thetical share of each of 70-odd industries in such a post- 
war capacity output. In a word, it sets preliminary post- 
war sights, business by business. Here, only for the broad- 
est groups, is the kind of comparison it offers between 
actual 1940 shares of the gross national product and hypo- 
thetical 1946 projections (in millions of dollars): 


Group 1940 1946 % Gain 
ee Sn Pra, Gree 23,542 35,449 51 
Perishable Goods ..............-. 28,623 45,319 58 
Semidurable Goods.............. 9,293 16,054 73 
are ee ee 8,278 16,878 104 
Producers’ Goods ....... eee 14,916 102 
Private Construction ............ 4,521 13,700 203 


Government Construction & Services 11,842 22,484 90 


The study does qualify these projections and, in so 
doing, raises searching questions about postwar markets. 
For one thing, because the estimates are in dollar value, 
they do not separately measure changes in physical quan- 
tity, as against price. More, such projections of past 
trends make no provision for changes in trends; for war- 
time revolutions in products; for wartime distortions, 
because of the accumulation of demands, or the saturation 
of some “normal” markets. What's more, they are projec- 
tions of a demand structure characteristic of the boom 
peaks of our checkered economic history, rather than of 
one designed to sustain capacity production. 


¢ Nonetheless, the initial quantitative approximations 
place these qualifying considerations in focus—require 
that they, in turn, be phrased as nearly as possible as 
measurable specifics, rather than as glittering generalities. 

More than that, we can draw from the estimates eco- 
nomic as well as strictly marketing significance: For, with- 
out trying to belabor a now long-accepted axiom, however 
much postwar success in achieving full employment 
depends upon the ability of individual business to adjust 
to the size and scope of mass marketing, so does the out- 
look for any individual enterprise depend on the over-all 
prospect for the whole economy. 
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BRASS TACKS ON POSTWAR MARKETS 


One obvious next step is to inquire whether each seg 
ment of American industry—not just the whole—has the 
physical capacity requisite to produce for its hypotheticg| 
market; for that, in turn, places dimensions around the 
true market for new producers’ goods. Again, becanse 
the estimated 90% expansion in government enterprise 
provides not only for servicing the war debt and fo, 
expanded military expenditures in the postwar period, but 
also for continued growth in governmental service gen. 
erally, it raises the problem of what limits should sy; 
round government spending. Further, the “Markets” 
table assumes no net exports, which premise itself leads 
to consideration of the part that postwar capital lending 
to foreign markets might play. In each case, the base 
figure permits quantitative refinement of fundamentd 
economic problems. 

Perhaps in a class by itself is a final question—will con. 
sumers evidence in the postwar world a propensity to 
spend sufficient to support the markets projected by the 
Commerce experts? To answer that we would like to 
know how much consumers would spend or save out of a 
capacity national income. But also, we must know how 
they will dispose of their wartime savings—assuming, of 
course, that price control is sufficiently maintained to per. 
mit the accumulation of savings in the first place. 

Few persons pretend to know the answer to this. But 
it is interesting to note from Office of Price Administra 
tion data how 1942 family savings actually were distrib 
uted—as a clue to how they might be disposed: 


No. of Families Savings Average 


Income Group (in thousands) (in millions) Savings 
$0,000- $1,500 .... 11,760 None* None* 
$1,500- $3,000 .... 11,725 3,773 322 
$3,000- $5,000 .... 6,722 6,267 932 


$5,000-$10,000 .... 2,402 5,653 2,351 
Over $10,000 .... 751 7,565 10,073 


* In the net, more in this group borrowed than saved. 


¢ In short, 80% of the family consuming units fell into 
the first two groups where average 1942 savings were of 
small proportions; the accumulation went in large chunks 
to income groups that may look to these savings, not 
as a reserve out of which to buy postwar consumer durable 
goods, but as income-producing capital. Of course, as 
the war goes on and income expands and spending con- 
tracts, more and more families will develop sizable post- 
war reserves; indeed, 1943 savings will be nearly double 
the 1942 total. But, precisely what will this mean for 
postwar markets? Here, once again, Commerce’s volume 
is suggestive—not of the answer, but of the methodology 
to be employed in seeking the answer: Attempt at least 
an initial quantitative statement of the significant vari 
ables. If it achieved nothing else, that would be an 
important contribution to postwar planning. 
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